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This Spinning-wheel scene is 
typical of timeless Aran The 
girls in the picture are inhabitants 
of Inisheer, the smallest of the 
Aran Islands 

— Irish Times photograph. 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 20s.; 
two years, 35s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news- 
agent, bookseller, or post to 
Intsn Dicest, 43, Parkgate St., 
Dublin, Ireland. 
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there is 
nothing like 


OVA LTINE 


\ JHEN you pause for your 
Elevenses in the middle of the 
morning’s work, be sure that you 
choose a hot drink that helps to 
stimulate and sustain energy. 


“Ovaltine ’’ is a delicious concentra- 


three size 


In 
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OVALTINE BISCUITS These delightful biscuits are crisp 


flavour that appeals to everyone. 


ingredients, they are conveniently packed, too, in 
* Ovaltine’ 


separate } lb. sealed packets. 
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tion of Nature’s best foods, fortified 
with extra vitamins. It is an ideal 


dietary supplement. 
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Make the best of morning 


break—drink delicious 
every day. There is nothing like it. 
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and delicious—with a 
Made from the finest 

lb. airtight packs, each containing two 
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City families the world over seldom endure 
beyond the third generation 


It’s Time to Stop the 


Drift to 


Dublin! 


LIAM BROPHY, Ph.D. 


UBLIN is a swelling place. It 

continues to swell at the rate 
of 3,000 inhabitants a year, and its 
present population is estimated to 
be §37,000, or nineteen people to 
every acre within the municipal 
boundaries. 

Looked at in another statistical 
way, while Dublin’s population in- 
creases by 7 per cent., the rural 
population falls by 3} per cent. 
Nor does Dublin grow lovelier as 
it grows old. Like most ageing 
living things, it has grown corpu- 
lent, to judge by the Corporation’s 


Condensed from The Cross 


latest green book. The Green Belt, 
which was its charming, emerald 
waist-line, has almost disappeared, 
and our Capital sprawls out into 
mazes of grey and russet houses, 
drab, repetitive and dull. 

The green book makes grim 
reading. It assures us on the high- 
est authority that the Corporation 
is a landlord of colossal propor- 
tions, since. it owns more than 
40,000 houses, and collects some 
£30,000 a week in rents. It col- 
lects an additional {£100,000 in 
rates, three times more than it 
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netted a score of years ago. Every 
extra penny on the rates of 
Dubliners brings in {£11,000 to 
their Corporation. Up to 1936 the 
rateable valuation of ali city 
premises was below {£2,000,000. 
Its present state in its upward 
flight is £3,000,000. 

Dublin is becoming dearer to its 
inhabitants every day. Everything, 
from fares to food, gets costlier, 
while Dubliners, “that dying 
generation ”, dwindle and die out 
under the pressure from the pro- 
vinces, while these in turn become 
Dubliners, and in two or three 
generations likewise yield place. 

Every city is a human Dust 
Bowl in which men wither, become 
sterile and die out. Pope Pius XII 
commented on this aspect of 
urbanisation in his address to the 
National Conference of French 
Regional Committees last May: 
“Leaving areas marked out by an 
austere way of life, men full of 
health and ardour flow continu- 
ously to the cities—men rich with 
what many laborious generations 
have earned, men whom the entire 
nation needs for difficult tasks and 
as an example to the rest of the 
people.” 

In the cities mankind turns to 
barren dust. Vast anonymous 
masses of the proletariat, the 
mainly uaproductive consumers of 
the fruits of the soil, are overcome 
by the slow doom of infertility. 
Seldom do city families endure 
beyond the third generation. 

A, who was economist as well 
as poet, is worth quoting on a 
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subject which fascinated his ener- 
getic soul: “I believe it would be 
an excellent thing for humanity if 
its civilisation could Be based on 
rural industry mainly, and not on 
urban industry. More and more 
men and women in our modern 
civilisation drift out of Nature, out 
of sweet air, health, strength and 
beauty, into the cities, where, in 
the third generation, there is a 
rickety population, mean in stature, 
feverish and depraved in char- 
acter, with the image of the devil 
in mind and matter more than the 
image of the Deity. Those who go 
to it like it at first, but city life is 
like the roll spoken of by the 
prophet, which was sweet in the 
mouth but bitter in the belly. The 
first generations are intoxicated by 
the new life, but in the third gen- 
eration the cord is cut which con- 
nected them with Nature . . . and 
life shrivels up, sundered from 
the source of life.” 

Soul erosion proceeds at an 
alarming pace in big cities. There 
is a connection between soul and 
soil. Thus, the Parables of Christ 
were rural tales. What depth of 
meaning can they have for the com- 
pletely urbanised types? Those 
with the care of souls will testify 
that every city has its morally foul 
spots. All natural and unnatural 
vices multiply in them, like frogs 
in stagnant ponds, while clean 
vivacious things of the spirit tend 
to die out. 

Gentleness and innocence, sim- 
plicity and candour tend to be ex- 
tinguished by the cynicism of city 


Progress Under Protest 





‘THE establishment of the new oil refinery near Cork recalled 
to a reader the strange petition that was presented to the 


U.S. Congress in 1864. 


It prayed that “a stop might be put to the irreverent and 
irreligious proceeding of drawing petroleum from the bowels 
of the earth, thus checking the designs of the Almighty, 
Who has undoubtedly stored it there with a view to the Last 
Day, when all things shall be destroyed.” 


life. Virtue and virility are seldom 
allowed to burn in a clear, serene 
flame, but smoulder acridly in 
foetid places. 

Now city life has begun to 
threaten that fecundity which man- 
kind had come to regard as in- 
exhaustible. The problem of 
urbanisation concerns us very in- 
timately in Dublin, for the flight 
from the land means fewer people 
to till the soil. The city swallows 
and destroys the bold peasantry, 
and, as the lines of Goldsmith re- 
mind us, they are never replaced 
when once destroyed. 

Farm workers crowd into the 
city, where they add to the already 
excessive number of food-con- 
sumers who are not food-pro- 
ducers. Many of them flock to 
factory work and are laid off in 
times of slackness and depression 
and subsist on the margin of life 
with the Dole—that unconstruc- 
tive palliative of the proletariat. 
The history of vanished civilisa- 
tions repeats itself with startling 
fidelity. “The silence of un- 


laboured fields ” is a prelude to the 
silence of universal death. 





Irish Catholic 


Urban civilisation has expanded 
so much that it has not only 
destroyed the biological equili- 
brium between man and his 
natural environment, but has be- 
come a top-heavy superstructure 
resting on a shrinking base. 

Until the beginning of the 
Industrial Revolution, urban life 
formed the top of a pyramid whose 
broad base was in the unchanging 
foundations of agrarian society. 
When the bold peasantry was 
destroyed by conscription or over- 
taxation they became the market- 
place loungers of Alexandria, 
Carthage, Thebes, Babylon, Rome 
and other big cities. 

In Rome an attempt was made 
to arrest the flight from the land 
by collective farms run on lines 
surprisingly similar to those in the 
U.S.S.R., but the experiment 
ended in failure. Some Emperors, 
in the gathering twilight of the 
Empire, tried to lure the peasantry 
back from the cities to the land by 
generous grants and loans at small 
rates of interest. But the moral 
pestilence of free “ bread and cir- 
cuses ” had gone too deep, and the 
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bribes came too late to save Rome 
from the tough, unpampered bar- 
barians. 

Urban population has increased 
at an alarming pace in the past half 
century. In 1900, apart from such 
Titans as London and New York, 
cities of 1,000,000 inhabitants 
were very rare. But now there are 
some §0,000,000-inhabitant cities, 
and a dozen metropolitan monsters 
of three or more millions. 

Since World War II the earth 
has been made to produce 4 per 
cent. more food than formerly, but 
there has been an increase of 12 
per cent. in world population over 
the same period. During the last 
century the population of the 
world is estimated to have in- 
creased from 1,000,000,000 to 
2,200,000,000, since science has 
overcome those recurrent plagues 
which formerly kept populations 
from rapid increase. Every day 
there are 50,000 human beings 
born into the world. 

According to nutritionists, two 
and a half acres per head of popu- 
lation are necessary for a decent 
standard of living. Britain and the 
Low Countries have less than .3 
of an acre per head of population, 
while the figure for Europe as a 
whole is .88. 

The position is by no means 
hopeless. Out of the 52,000,000 
square miles of land on earth, only 
4,000,000 are under cultivation. 
Even allowing for snowy wastes, 
deserts and boglands, with the 
dust-bowls, there should be still 
enough people to cultivate a gen- 
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erous area for sustenance and help 
reclaim some unspoiled earth to 
compensate for the results of bad 
agriculture and urbanisation. 

Hopeful scientists say that 
before the crisis is reached we 
may, by artificial photosynthesis, 
or by large-scale cultivation of 
algae (sea-farming), be able to pro- 
duce virtually unlimited quantities 
of human food from sources other 
than the soil, quite apart from the 
possibility of changing the nature 
of existing plants and doubling or 
trebling their nutritious proper- 
ties. Science, which is a neutral 
thing, can be made to ward off the 
less imminent threat of famine if it 
is given time. 

In the U.S.A. more than 
3,000.000 farm-workers failed to 
return to the land after serving in 
the Forces, while the farming 
population there has since fallen 
by 10 per cent. The most cogent 
argument against urbanisation is 
the concentration of most of the 
nations’ eggs in a few baskets, 
which are easy targets for enemy 
bombers. This was expressed by 
Lewis Mumford in his Culture of 
Cities. The invention of the 
1.C.B.M., and the presence of 
Russian submarines in the Atlantic 
lend urgency to his argument. 

We are no strangers to famine in 
Ireland: in a literal sense it is in 
our blood. And that raises a 
problem which has occupied his- 
torians and sociologists since the 
flight of the Gael in the hungry 
Forties to the present waves of 
emigration: why do the Insh 
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IT’S TIME TO STOP THE DRIFT TO 


flock to the cities in the lands of 
their adoption? 

By 1867, says Dr. Oliver 
MacDonagh in The Great Famine, 
almost 500,000 people of Irish 
origin were living in thirteen prin- 
cipal cities of the U.S.—over 
200,000 in New York, some 
100,000 in Philadelphia, and 
nearly 50,000 in Boston. Why was 
it that, although 80 per cent. of 
the Irish emigrants were of rural 
origin, only some 6 per cent. in all 
settled on the land in the U.S.A.? 
Why was this so in spite of the 
ceaseless warnings of their priests, 
political leaders and newspapers 
that city life exposed them to 
danger and miseries, and in spite 
of cheap transport to the interior, 


The Young Idea 


DUBLIN! 7 


cheap land and the manifest 
success of those who settled there? 

Some , reasons have been 
advanced: the innate clannish- 
ness of the Irish, their poverty 
and reactions against their former 
life. But these do not altogether 
explain the paradox. Neither has 
a satisfactory explanation been 
offered for the flight from the land 
in present-day Ireland. And, as 
AE said, there is a reputation 
greater than that of Solon or Cleis- 
thenes awaiting the statesman who 
can create a rural civilisation, and 
lead our people back to the land. 

The deliverer’s first task will be 
to conserve the present supply of 
labour on the land by stemming 
the drift towards Dublin. 





Tue Old LR.A. veteran was preparing to take part in a 
1916 commemoration parade. Of course he was proudly 
wearing his 1916 and War of Independence medals. 
He noticed his five-year-old grandson, Sean, staring at the 
medals. What was going on in the youngster’s mind? 
Then, after some minutes, Sean enquired: “ Grand-dad, 
why do you wear your money outside your coat?” 


LIAM RIORDAN 


THE Irish, 1 think, are the kindliest, most hospitable, 
generous and most helpful people in the world .. . In 
city, town or country, they cannot do enough for the 


stranger. 


PauLt GALLIco (American author) 








Year after year coastal dwellers see their 
land melting away... 


The Waves—that’s what’s 
Eating Us! 


MICHAEL 


ie County Down, “where the 
Mountains of Mourne sweep 
down to the sea,” the climber 
finds himself a puny figure amid 
vast cathedrals of granite—vol- 
canic formations fashioned to 
ever-stranger beauty by the winds 
of time. 

Further north, at the very 
“top” of Ireland, jutting into 
the breakers from Portrush is an 
even more fantastic spectacle. 
Here a stupendous flow of lava 
froze above the sea, to split into 
a million flat-topped columns aptly 
called the Giant’s Causeway. 

This basalt bulk, too, is show- 
ing the effects of time and tide. 
Where once white lava poured 
there is now in progress another 
eruption, this time slow and 
steady. This northerly part of 
Ireland is gradually rising from 
the sea. 


But how could land rise from the 
sea ? 

Just as easily as land can be 
lost to the sea, and we have lots 
of evidence of that along our 
south-eastern coastline. 


O’BEIRNE 


There are farms in Wexford, 
for instance, that were once sur- 
rounded by acres of fertile land, 
but are now almost nibbled away. 
I remember approaching such a 
farm by a winding, sandy road 
which unfolded to reveal the sea. 
Around the last bend there came 
into view what seemed a light- 
house, perilously near the edge of 
shelving, sandy cliffs. That farm- 
house was half a mile inland 
when it was built! 


Couldn’t they have put up break- 
waters ? 

From the cliff-top you could 
see the remains of a defensive 
wall, and hear the waters come 
and go across it, chuckling. 

Year after year these people see 
their land melting away, and the 
same story could be told by many 
another coastal resident. The 
south-easterly part of Ireland, 
from Cork and Waterford to 
Wexford and up as far as Bray in 
Wicklow, is slowly but almost 
visibly sinking 


Isn’t there a point called high- 
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water mark, like a ribbon of 

debris, beyond which the sea 

cannot come ? 

One might expect everlasting 
regularity in the motion of the 
tides, but the sea is restless. Take 
that small island of sand, the 
Goodwins, off the coast of Kent, 
England, which has been under 
observation by hydrographic ex- 
perts because of danger to ship- 
ping from the shifting sands. 

It has been found that this 
island, measuring about eight 
miles by four, has during the 
past hundred years gradually 
rotated, anti-clockwise, a full 15 
degrees! Furthermore the Good- 
win Sands are growing broader. 


Is not most of our coastline solid 
rock ? 

Even rock must give way 
before the pounding of those 
mighty fists. Just as the sea can 
scoop away sand, marl and mud- 
stone, so it can erode the hardest 
rock. The overhanging “ cathedral 
cliffs” of Achill Island, off Co. 
Mayo, are a good example. 

But this left-hand side of 
Ireland, along the wild west coast, 
seems to be gaining—rising from 
the waves. At Newcastle, Co. 
Down, one can walk along what 
once were beaches but are now 
far from sight of the ocean. At 
this point the sea has receded a 
distance of three miles. 


How far has the sea encroached 
on the opposite side ? 
In Waterford, fifty years ago, 


THE WAVES—THAT’S WHAT’S EATING US! 


A‘ Derrynane Abbey, County 
Kerry, the pec vie have 
rescued coffins from the sea 
and reinterred them. In 
Skerries, County Dublin, owners 
of seaside guest houses have 
flung boulders against old sea 
walls. At County 
Wexford volunteer golf-club- 
bers and hoteliers have laid 
hold of hundreds of railway 
sleepers to form a barricade 

against the eroding waves. 
“The People” 


Rosslare, 


wandnhatnieininiininn 
eco TT rn @ 


it was estimated that at Tramore 
and Clonlea the sea was taking 
up to six feet of coastline a year 
—a hundred yards’ advance in 
half a century. Thirty years ago 
Rosslare, Co. Wexford, had .a belt 
of beach forty yards broader than 
it is today. 


But wasn’t that all sand-dunes ? 

The railway from Dublin to 
Greystones wasn’t built on sand- 
dunes, yet it had*to be diverted 
inland at a point from Bray on- 
werds. 

The fact is that the Irish Sea 
is growing deeper, and there is 
now a greater expanse of water 


between Lugnaquilla (Wicklow) 
and Snowdon (Wales). Tidal 
streams are producing freak 


effects, throwing up new beaches 
from south Dublin to Howth, and 
on to Dundalk, sweeping them 
away along the  south-east’s 
changing contours. 
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Is all this something new ? 
Not new, but it becomes a 
pressing problem in these days, 
when property of high rateable 
valuation is being filched away. 
As far back as even folklore 
goes, we have evidence that the 


south-easterly counties of our 
coast have been plunging ever 
more deeply. What were once 


great tracts of bogland are now 
part of the ocean floor. Here and 
there old roads, old buildings, 
legends, tell the story of a steady, 
slow invasion by the sea. 

A hundred years ago, at 
Ardmore Bay, there was a coastal 
road, and it is now gone. And the 
new road laid further inland to 
replace it has gone too. 


What is being done to prevent so 
much loss ? 

Well, there are the familiar by- 
laws, forbidding the removal of 
“foreshore materials” by any 
unauthorised person. Beyond that 
the law does not go. There are 
certain somewhat passive powers 
under the Foreshore Act of 1933; 
but this amounts to little more 
than the authority to grant leases 
along the foreshore. 

If the sea begins to hammer on 
your door you may, by virtue of 
the Foreshore Act, be permitted 
to erect defences along parts cf 
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the beach, even though the loca- 

tion is not your own land. But 

coastal erosion is a private, not 

a State, problen. 

Surely the Government has some 
duty in the matter ? 
A “defence against 

rageous flowing 

surges of the sea” so 

concerned Henry VI 

ordered the erection of break- 

waters in England. But by 1877 

it became legally established there 

that the subject had no claim 
upon the Crown for damage done 
by the “outrageous sea ” 

Land losses in Ireland 
come so serious, however, that 
the Government set up a Com- 

mittee of Coastal Erosion in 1930. 
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The result of this inquiry was a 
decision that reclamation costs 
would be uneconomic. 
Is not this menace a challenge to 
our engineers ? 
Undoubtedly, and some solu- 


tion may yet be found. It certainly 
is within the province of engineer- 
ing skill to harness and control 
the great forces of nature. 

It has been suggested that new 
techniques now make it possible 
without great financial outlay to 
set up defensive works aimed at 
keeping our island on an even 
keel. Speed the day! 


HERE is nothing wrong with the younger generation that 
the older generation didn’t outgrow. 


BET you won't be able to write eleven thousand eleven hun- 
dred and eleven correctly the first time. 





The Rose of Tralee must 
have been a siren! 


Our 


Lure the 
Tourists 


Songs 


N August last, in the bracing 

seaside resort of Newcastle, 
Co. Down, I met a charming 
couple’ from Dallas, Texas. They 
were pay:ng their first visit to 
Ireland and were charmed by 
what they had seen of the country 
despite the fact that it had rained 
nearly every day since their 
arrival. 

‘What decided you to come to 
Ireland for a holiday?” I asked. 
“Did your ancestors come from 
here?” 

“No,” replied the husband. 
“Our ancestors were Dutch folk 
and we have no connections with 
Ireland, but ever since I was a 
boy ome song in particular has 
appealed to me and that song has 
brought us here to Newcastle. I 


Condensed from the Hamilton Spectator (Canada) 





guess you know the name of it.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I think I do. 
It's Where the Mountains of 
Mourne Sweep Down to the Sea.’ 

Because of a song, this elderly 
couple had travelled thousands of 
miles. Now they had arrived at 
their destination—Newcastle, pic- 
turesquely situated at the foot of 
the highest and loveliest of the 
Mourne Mountains. Here, on a 
green sward “twixt mountain and 
sea, stands a beautiful fountain 
erected by the townsfolk in 
memory of Percy French who, 
when he wrote that song, put 
Newcastle on the map as a tourist 
resort. 

Each year, because of a song 
to its mame, tourists from over- 
sezs visit the beautiful Vale of 
Avoca, in Co, Wicklow, where 
Thomas Moore wrote The Meet- 
ing of the Waters. There, en- 
closed by a railing, is all that 
remains of the tree beneath which 
he wrote the famous verses. 

And Donegal : even without 
a song to its name this rugged 
Irish county would continue to 
attract more tourists than any 
other part of Ireland. But Donegal 
has a song, and that song—The 
Hills of Donegal--continues to 
draw the tourists to this romantic 
corner of Ireland. Another song: 
Dear Old Donegal offers splendid 
assistance. 

Ballyjamesduff is a small town 
in Co. Cavan, well off the beaten 
track. It is like scores of other 
Irish towns to which the tourist 
scarcely gives a sideways glance 
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as he passes through. But Bally- 
jamesduff is different. There is a 
song with its name in the title. 
And that is sufficient to attract the 
tourist who decides that he simply 
must spend a few hours in the 
town which inspired the author of 
Come Back, Paddy Reilly, to 
Ballyjamesduff. 

Each year the town of Tralee, 
in Co. Kerry, welcomes many 
tourists who confess that their 
visit is due solely to the song, 
The Rose of Tralee. A now- 
disused well near the local river 
is pointed out as the “clear 
crystal fountain ” of the ballad. 

Since that appealing song 
Galway Bay was composed some 
twenty years ago, the city of 
Galway and the neighbouring 
resort of Salthill have observed a 
steady increase in the number of 


visitors from Canada and the 
U.S. “That song,” a Galway 
businessman remarked to me, 


“has brought more tourists to 
this city than all the brochures 
we have ever produced.” 
Tourists flocked to Killarney 
following the introduction of the 
song How Can You Buy 
Killarney? Years earlier Count 
John McCormack gave this en- 


Will Of Her Own ! 
“ Goon evening, auntie. Did 
you?” 
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chanting spot a great boost when 
in a film which captivated all 
who saw it—Wings of the Morn- 
ing—he sang By _ Killarney’s 
Lakes and Fells, a song which is 
still popular. Both songs still 
bring the tourists to Co. Kerry. 

Most of the tourists who 
arrive in Cork each year make a 
point of visiting Shandon Church 
to hear the bells which, in the 
famous words of Father Prout, 
“sound so grand on the pleasant 
waters of the River Lee ”. 

The bellringer there will tell 
you that during the tourist season 
the bells of Shandon ring out all 
day long, so constant is the 
stream of visitors who have come 


to hear them simply because of 
the song in which they are 
featured. 


Nearly every county in Ireland 
is featured in a song, some well 
known, others known only to folk 
in the neighbourhood. All possess 
a particular appeal to the exile 
from the Old Country and those 
with Irish connections. 

The Emerald Isle has certainly 
a song in its heart—nay, a hun- 
dred songs, most of which will 
survive for as long as the scenes 
which inspired them exist. 


you like the chocolates I sent 


RicH Aunt: “I haven’t tasted them yet, Michael. They . 


haven’t come back from the analyst 


}?? 


HUSBAND is a fellow who expects his wife to be perfect 
and to understand why he isn’t. 


New York’s mammoth St. Patrick’s Day parade 
began in a small way 121 years ago 


& 


& & 


li’s the Greatest Day 
for the Irish 


DORAN HURLEY 


ATHER DANIEL A. LORD, 

S.J., once insisted in his 
nation-wide newspaper column 
that, in the United States, one 
single far-back drop of Irish blood 
transcends all others, especially 
on Saint Patrick’s day. 

It is rather as the noted Paulist 
preacher, Father Albert A. 
Murray, once said in a sermon for 
the day before His Eminence 
Cardinal Hayes in New York’s 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral: “ The 
Faith the Irish received was a 
contagious thing. It never dawned 
on them to keep it to themselves, 
to hold on to it in a selfish way; 
their Faith was the kind that must 
be shared. And it has been well 
said that the best way to keep the 
Faith is to share it.” 

New York City’s tremendous 
Saint Patrick’s procession is a 
superb instance of that sharing. 
Not only the marchers but the 
whole populace of the city, hardly 
a man not wearing a bit of green, 
takes to its heart that same 


preacher’s paraphrasing of the 
text: “This is the day the Lord 
hath made; let us rejoice and be 
glad of it.” 

The earliest recorded celebra- 
tion of Saint Patrick’s Day in 
New York City was in 1762; 
although it is likely that Irish, 
Catholic Governor Thomas 
Dongan made fitting commemora- 
tion of the day in the years of his 
term from 1683 to 1688; and that 
there were many ensuing celebra- 
tions, not recorded, at least as 
early as that known in Boston, 
Mass., in 1737. 

However, a public notice in the 
New York Mercury of March 15, 
1762, announced: “The anni- 
versary feast of St. Patrick is to 
be celebrated on Wednesday the 
17th instant, at the house of Mr. 
John Marshall, at Mount Pleasant, 
near the College; Gentlemen that 
please to attend will meet the 
best Usage.” 

The very first Saint Patrick’s 
Day parade is recorded in the 


Condensed from Vexilla Regis : Maynooth Laymen’s Annual. (20 Palmerston 
Park, Dublin. §s. or $1.) 
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Mercury of March 24, 1766: 
“ Monday last being the Day of 
St. Patrick, tutelar Saint of Ire- 
land, was ushered in at the Dawn, 
with Fifes and Drums, which pro- 
duced a very agreeable Harmony 
before the Doors of many Gentle- 
men of that Nation, and others.” 


And thirteen years later there 
was another recorded parade of 
sorts when, during the American 
Revolution, soldiers of Lord 
Rawdon’s Volunteers of Ireland 
stationed across the East River at 
Jamaica, Long Island, crossed to 
the island of Manhattan and, in 
formation, marched to a dinner 
“where tables were set for 500” 
at Mr. Doran’s Bank Coffee 
House—the troops “marching 
hand in hand.” 

Saint Patrick celebrations in 
New York City were continuous 
after the United States was 
established as a republic. In 1803, 
the City of New York, officially 
recognising the tradition and 
seeking to protect it in all dignity 
and honour, passed an ordinance 
with the then heavy fine of ten 
dollars for “any person who shall 
on the 17th day of March, com- 
monly called Saint Patrick’s Day, 
or any other day, carry or drag 
through or along any street, alley 
or highway or hang from any 
roof, window of any house or 
building any effigy of Saint 
Patrick or other tutelar Saints 
designed to hold them in ridicule.” 

The direct lineal ancestor of 
the present mammoth turn-out of 
marchers took place in 1838, then 
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as now under the sponsorship of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 
The Hibernians had been estab- 
lished in New York City in May, 
1838, when a small group of 
residents met in St. James’s 
Church in lower New York (later 
the native church and parish of 
New York’s Governor “Al” 
Smith). The Saint Patrick’s Day 
parade became the especial charge 
of the New York Hibernians and 
has so continued for 121 years. 


Let us look back at some of 
those old parades. The New York 
Herald of March 18, 1848, told 
how the day was celebrated “ by 
members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The various benevolent 
and other associations of the 
Church turned out in procession, 
among which were the Hibernian 
Benevolent Association, with 
banners with inscriptions very 
pretty and appropriate. A large 
blue silk banner with a figure 
representing the Good Samaritan 
administering to the wants of the 
needy with the inscription, ‘Go 
thou and do likewise’ was. most 
conspicuous.” That parade 
marched through lower New York 
in the morning, ending at the then 
cathedral on Mott Street, now a 
part of Chinatown, where Ponti- 
fical Mass were celebrated by the 
Bishop of Ohio with New York’s 
Irish-born Bishop John Hughes 
preaching the sermon. 

In 1853, according to the New 
York Post, whose editor was the 
poet William Cullen Bryant, the 
parade was led off by the gth, 


Me. CHAUNCEY DEPEW used to tell how, after the Pawnee 

Indians had exterminated the Crows, when he was a boy he 
journeyed from Peekskill to New York to see the great Pawnee 
war chief, who was exhibited at Barnum’s. 


“It happened to be the !7th of March,” said Depew. 


“and as 


the parade passed the museum the band played ‘The Wearing 


of the Green’. 


and exclaimed to his medicine man: 


The great Pawnee chief rushed to the window, 


‘Bedad, Mike, I'll see that 


procession even if I’m to lose my job’.” 


then 69th and the 72nd Regiments 
of New York, the Irish citizens 
having dignifiedly established them- 
selves; and the procession was re- 
viewed at the City Hall by the 
Mayor and the Common Council. 

At about this time the parade 
seems to have been transferred to 
the afternoon. In 1854, the parade 
began with a “troop of horsemen 
with swords drawn; then came 
the infantry regiments, eight and 
twelve abreast; and the Irish 
citizenry on horseback and on 
foot wearing green scarves and 
conducting themselves with pro- 
priety.” 

Picturesque details were re- 
marked; there was mention of a 
harp wreathed in mowers and a 
man playing the bagpipes. In 
1856, came an American patriotic 
note. “I will fight for my 
country” read one. And “Let 
the world be a Republic” was the 
sentiment of the Hibernian 
Universal Benevolent Society, 
anticipating the One-World inter- 
nationalists of our own day by a 
hundred years. 

Most surprising were the com- 
ments in the New York Herald 
of March 18, 1863; for later in 


L.R. 
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that Civil War year Horace 
Greeley, the editor, was viciously 
to attack Archbishop Hughes and 
falsely blame the rioting against 
conscription on Hughes and “ his 
Irish Catholics.” The Herald on 
the earlier date enthused about 
“the crowds upon crowds, the 
thousands and thousands” in or 
watching the Saint Patrick’s 
parade: 

“There were Irishmen enough 
in our streets to make a _ half- 
dozen tolerably large armies and 
we shall find them all in the field 
when their country needs them. 
Meagher and Corcoran (of the 
famed Irish Brigade of the Union 
Army) were not here, but their 
hearts were.” The Herald loudly 
congratulated the marchers on 
“good order and decorum.” 

By 1867, the War between the 
States over, the Irish working- 
man in pride of craft was taking 
his place in the annual procession. 
In that year the Labourers’ Union 
Benevolent Society marshalled 
3,000 men in five divisions with 
10,000 men in all; forty-four 
bands, “thirty-two elegant ban- 
ners, nineteen of them drawn in 
large wagons pulled by four to 
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six horses” and—the Irish were 
coming up in the new world— 
seventeen carriages. 

As New York City moved north 
the parade marched with it. In 
1890, the parade formed at 
Washington Square, at the foot of 
Fifth Avenue in Greenwich 
Village, and the marchers kept 
step for eight miles to 155 Street 
and Eighth Avenue in the Bronx. 
Giant walkers they were in those 
days. 

Nowadays, the parade is com- 
paratively short: up Fifth Avenue 
only from 44th to 96th Streets, 
but its always growing in numbers 
(110,000 to date) and the ardent 
desire of new groups to participate 
in it has forced John J. Sheahan, 
Chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements and the _ Big 
Parade’s Grand Old Man, to order 
—against his best wishes—that 
the marching files be sixteen 
abreast. As it is, the procession 
goes on for hour upon hour, later 
each year. 

Mr. Sheahan first took part in 
the parade in 1910. In the forty- 
eight years since then, he was 
chairman of formation from 1920 
to 1935; and from then on has 
headed the committee of arrange- 
ments. He has been stern about 
other than truly Irish music 
played by bands in the parade; 
and, theoretically, banners or signs 
of even a quasi-political nature 
are ruled out. But “ anti-Partition ” 
banners seem to escape Mr. 
Sheahan’s critical attention. 


The cost of the parade is so 
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low as almost to be infinitesimal, 
for it is the spirit that matters. 
All expenses, even for such a 
tremendous outpouring of 
marchers, are paid easily from the 
Participation fee of ten dollars 
charged to each contingent, 
although some contingents are 
blocks long. 

The parade to-day, beyond the 
mounted police escort and the 
Grand Marshal—a post of honour 
given to a signal American Irish- 
man—is headed by the 69th 
Regiment (the Fighting Irish 
Sixty-Ninth of Colonel Donovan, 
Father Duffy and the poet, Joyce 
Kilmer) with a pair of Irish wolf- 
hounds led on ahead. (The Irish 
wolfhound is the mascot of the 
regiment and its motto: “ Gentle 
when stroked; fierce when pro- 
voked ”). 

Then come the _hours-long 
columns from Catholic schools 
and colleges; and bringing up 
“the rearguard” the separate 
Irish county societies, each with 
a great banner held against the 
March winds by six to eight men 
and commemorating the Saint of 


that county, Brendan, Kevin, 
Jarlath—who you will. 
One President of the United 


States, Harry E. Truman, has re- 
viewed the parade in his official 
capacity; two others may be said 
to have done so unofficially, for 
the many bands were continuously 
“letting Erin remember,” when 
President Theodore Roosevelt on 
March 17, 1905, attended the 
wedding reception of his niece, 
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imal, Eleanor, to Franklin Delano marriage reception. Since Theo- 
tters. Roosevelt (later President). dore Roosevelt most prided him- 
ch a Whether the bridegroom looked self, not upon his Dutch, but upon 
of out the windows at much of the his Irish, ancestry, through the 
nthe — parade passing below cannot be Barnewalls of Dublin, he probably 
ollars said; but Mrs, Roosevelt in her most annoyed her by rushing to 
went, memoirs is rather piqued that her the windows every time a passing 
” gre President-uncle took over, by his band played an Irish tune he 
mere forceful presence, her loved. 
1 the 
the 
nour 
Irish- 
69th 
Irish 
Wain Can Dogs Reason ? 
_— Tuere have been many instances of dogs displaying un- 
Irish usually intelligent behaviour and a high degree of mental 
€ the alertness, but it is doubtful if any dog has ever been able to 
work out why two and two make four. 
ventle One of the most intelligent dogs on record is an unpedi- 
and greed part-collie named Tubby. He learnt to do about 150 
different things, including herding cows, gathering firewood, 
ont counting, and carrying messages. Tubby’s owner demon- 
>noois 


strated Tubby’s remarkable achievement by scattering fifteen 
5 6p objects—wallet, pipe, chain, hat, etc., about 25 feet away 


parate and then commanding the dog to fetch each one by name. 
with With rare exceptions, Tubby always picks out the article 
t the called for. 
| men There are many other authenticated cases of canine intel- 
int of ligence that would seem to imply some degree of reasoning 
Cevin, power. But because the dog is the most lovable and most 
loyal of all animal companions, intellectual powers which he 
Inited does not possess are often attributed to him. But in spite of 
as re- his many unusuai feats, psychologists generally agree that 
ficial they involve no mental processes higher than simple learning. 
e said j.W. 
y, for . ‘ 
ously Persevering To The End 
when “ OH, yes,” said the octogenarian lady, “the Parish Priest 
elt on preaches a good sermon, but I think I'd rather have 
i the the Curate. You see, the Curate says ‘In conclusion’, but 


niece, the P.P. says ‘ Lastly ’—and, my-oh-my, how he lasts!” 











TOM MOORE IN SPACE 


[Do Russian scientists read Tom Moore? Professor 

Kazantsev announced that Mechta (or Dream), the first 
cosmic rocket, would be the tenth planet of the sun, and went 
on: “ Scientists will fly on one of the moonships which will 
soon follow, to examine without the hindrance of the atmo- 
sphere, in the lunar laboratories, the constructions erected 
by the inhabitants of other planets, to discover the stars: and 
to unriddle the secret of secrets—the reason for the emer- 
gence of stars. 

“They would be able to observe the transformation of 
energy into matter and hold in their hands pieces of rare soil 
chipped off lunar rocks, and they would study the active 
lunar volcanoes discovered by Soviet scientists,” he said. 

How many were reminded of Moore’s lines?— 


They may rail at this life—from the hour I began it, 
Pve found it a life full of kindness and bliss; 
And until they can show me some happier planet, 
More social and bright, I'll content me with this. 
As long as the world has such eloquent eyes, 
As before me this moment enraptur'd I see, 
They may say what they will of their orbs in the skies, 
But this earth is the planet for you, love, and me. 
As for those chilly orbs on the verge of creation, 
Where sunshine and smiles must be equally rare, 
Did they want a supply of cold hearts for that station? 
Heaven knows, we have plenty on earth we could spare. 
Oh think what a world we should have of it here, 
If the haters of peace, of affection and glee, 
Were to fly up to Saturn’s comfortless sphere, 
And leave earth to such spirits as you, love, and me. 
Evening Press 


As A Rule... 
THERE are two great rules of life, the one general and the 

other particular. 

The first is that everyone can, in the end, get what he 
wants, if he only tries. This is the general rule. 

The particular rule is that every individual is, more or 
less, an exception to the rule. 

SAMUEL BUTLER 














Believe-it-or-not facts about Honey 


It’s the Golden Wonder 
of All Our Foods 


DAVID GUNSTON 


HE oldest human food is gen- 

erally assumed to be milk, or 
primitive bread, but man knew the 
rich sweetness to be had from wild 
bees long before he kept cattle or 
learned the art of baking. 

To this day, honey is the golden 
wonder of all our foodstuffs, the 
sweetest substance there is, and 
still the most perfect and easily 
assimilated article of diet. Yet 
even after some fifty centuries of 
regular use by man, honey still re- 
tains something of its early 
mystery, baffling science by the 
very simplicity of its food value. 

Given all the right ingredients 
on a laboratory bench, a chemist 
can no more make honey than he 
can make milk; its great health- 
giving value lies in its natural 
source. 

In its original state in the 
flower, nectar is a watery fluid with 
a marked scent of its source plant, 
but after transportation by the 
worker bee and handling by the 
younger bees in the combs, where 
it is laid well mixed with supplies 
from other flowers, it becomes 


Condensed from 


thicker, sweeter and more nutriti- 
ous. 

Hive honey differs mainly from 
the original nectar in a lower 
water content and the swift trans- 
formation of sucrose sugars into the 
two main constituent sugars, dex- 
trose and levulose. Various honeys 
show marked differences in their 
ingredients, just as different races 
of bees may produce individual 
types of honey from the same 
species of flowers, but these two 
sugars are always constant. 

Average honey also contains a 
small proportion of water, some 
albumen and cane sugar, tiny 
quantities of dextrines, gums, 
volatile oils, digested fats and, 
depending on its clarity, numbers 
of actual pollen grains. 

In addition, honey contains a 
small but important mineral con- 
tent, comprising iron, _ silica, 
copper, potassium, sodium, sul- 
phur, aluminium manganese, 
chlorine, calcium, phosphorus and 
magnesium, some of which have 
been shown to have a beneficial 
effect upon the hemoglobin. 


The Maenificat 
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For long it was held that honey 
had no vitamin content, but tests 
have proved this to be incorrect: 
pollen is rich in vitamin C, richer 
than most fruits, but variable 
amounts are retained in the result- 
ant honey, although all but the 
most inferior batches contain good 
supplies of this vitamin. 

Honey is the richest (and cheap- 
est) known source of levulose (its 
most valuable ingredient and a 
substance normally more than 
twice as sweet as came sugar). 
Combined with the other simple 
sugar, dextrose, a much com- 
moner ingredient, levulose helps 
the body to build up its vital 
reserves of glycogen and blood 
sugar, which are later trans- 
formed into heat and energy. As 
it is assimilated completely into 
the blood stream, honey is invalu- 
able for counteracting the effects 
of exertion—a fact known to 
athletes since the earliest times. 

Over all the other forms of sugar 
we consume, honey may be said 
to have the following unique 
advantages: it is non-irritating to 
the digestive tract; it places no 
strain upon the kidneys, therefore 
lessening tissue destruction; it 
provides an immediately available 
source of energy with the very 
minimum of effort from the diges- 
tive processes; it enables the con- 
sumer to make good the body 
losses from severe exertion almost 
immediately; and it is gently and 
naturally laxative. 

Cane sugar, like salt, has but one 
main universally-recognised taste, 
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but honey may have an enormous 
range of flavour variations, depen- 
dent on each of the 10,000 or so 
species of plants or trees which 
rely upon bees for their pollination. 
When properly ripened, honey 
destroys all harmful bacteria which 
may settle upon it, even when ex- 
posed to external contamination. 

It has the strange property of 
absorbing all the moisture in 
everything with which it comes 
into contact; and as microorgan- 
isms cannot live without a modi- 
cum of moisture, honey swiftly 
kills them. In a series of micro- 
scopic tests the typhoid germ was 
seen to die within forty-eight 
hours of contact with pure honey, 
and the dysentery bacillus was 
dead after only ten hours’ contact. 

There is no satisfactory and 
fool-proof way of adulterating pure 
honey without any chance of scien- 
tific detection, although many 
attempts have been made. If it is 
skilfully diluted with water, it 
merely ferments. If it is contami- 
nated with added cane, maple or 
maize sugar, it will eventually 
separate out again. If it is blended 
with other sugars, it merely 
thickens and turns solid. 

A fairly good simple test for 
pure, unadulterated honey is to 
pierce the lid of its jar and then 


tilt the jar on its side and watch 
what happens. Pure honey will 


almost always trickle very slowly 
through the hole, making snaky 
coils on a saucer placed beneath, 
but diluted honey will not do this. 

Nevertheless, cheaper brands of 
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honey may be adulterated with 
cheap invert honey, or otherwise 
tampered with. Blended honey is, 
of course, another matter, being 
merely a skilful mixture of differ- 
ent types and flavours of honey, 
designed to make a uniform pro- 
duct for the market. 

Led primarily by the fragrance, 
and then by the colour of the 
flowers, the bees (which are 
colour-blind to reds) set about 
their honey-making with an in- 
dustry as umsurpassed in the 
human world as their method of 
making it is unique. 

Three times more nectar than 
honey is originally gathered, and 
it takes the nectar from about 
2,000 flowers to produce a table- 
spoon of honey, while a pound of 
honey safely encombed in the hive 
represents the minimum of 37,000 
bee trips, or a mileage of perhaps 
§0,000—or twice round the globe 
—for a hiveful of bees making 
their average of about 100 lb. of 
honey in a season. 

Yet from an average flower a 
bee extracts only about 4-grain of 
nectar. Honey is most commonly 
and attractively produced from 
clover blossom. Clover honey is 
light in style, and sainfoin (a 
fodder plant), mustard, turnip and 
charlock (field mustard) are also 
excellent for light or medium-light 
honeys. 

The finest dark honey comes 
from heather, fruit blossoms, bean, 
blackberry and buckwheat. Those 
flowers we consider the most 
sweetly-scented may produce the 
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FOODS 2I 


ONC One eOmn 


EDIBLE AFTER 3,000 YEARS 


ALLUSIONS to bees and 

honey abound in the Bible, 
and in the mythology and 
religious lore of almost all 
races. 

It was no chance that the 
Promised Land was to be flow- 
ing with milk and honey—wild 
honey, that is, and the fact is 
fewer than 
twenty-one times in the Bible. 

Democritus, the Greek philo- 
sopher, and Alexander the 
Great, were so aware of the 
value of honey that they left 
instructions that they were to 
be buried in it 

A royal Egyptian tomb 
opened in modern times was 
found to contain earthenware 
jars of honey at least 3,300 
years old, darkened and 
clouded, but still pure and 
edible. 


mentioned no 


David Gunston 
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(to us) most fragrant product, but 
not necessarily the best. 

First-rate honey is made from 
such unlikely flowers as dande- 
lions, crocuses, acacia, milkweed, 
blueberries, sallow, golden rod, 
wild raspberries and sycamore. 

Honey may vary from creamy- 
white and golden shades to black- 
ish amber, purplish brown or sea- 
green. Wild raspberries give honey 
a ruby tint; sage gives it a rough 
sweetness, heather invests it with 
a deep purplish hue and a mark- 
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edly high mineral content, and 
alfalfa lends a tang all its own. 
It is not generally known that 
there are two distinct grades of 
honey: the rough, coarse-flavoured 
industrial product and the fine, 


delicate table delicacy. Only a 
comparatively few flowers yield 
nectar that makes clear table 


honey, but many others enable the 
bees to produce dark, rank-tasting 
honeys put to good use in making 
cakes and brown malt bread, cur- 


ing, moistening and mellowing 


Referred To Drawer 

THE retired General obta 
Every day the Chief 

the bank’s financial p: 


open a drawer in his desk, examine a 
nent again, and then dismiss the 
nod. 

This procedure was repeated daily for ten years. 


drawer, refer to the state 
Chief Cashier with a bris! 


General died. Consumed by 


hurried to the General’s desk, 
the document which it contained. It was short 


ashier brought him a 
tion. The soldier would 
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tobacco, and preparing cough 
linctuses, skin lotions, ointments, 
cosmetics, soaps and many phar- 
maceutical preparations. 

But it is as a food that honey is 
so valuable and important, whether 
for adults seeking a sweetening 
agent with no restrictions or per- 
haps the finest carbohydrate food 
available, children building sturdy 
bones and teeth, athle liring 


immediate reserve source of 


es req 


an 
energy, or diabetics needing a safe 
form of sugar. 

ned a seat on the board of a ban! 


nent of 
glance at it. 


document in the 


Then the 
curiosity the Chief Cashier 
opened the drawer and read 


and to the 


point. It merely said “THE COLUMN NEAREST THE WINDOW 


IS THE CREDIT ONE”. 


GROWING up and growing old seem to be a process of 


strip- 


ping off inessential values, of paring desires and ambitions 
and loves down to the bone. So much we want them when 
we are young, and so little we accomplish. 


Greedily we stretch out young hands for the 


its prizes—give me, give me, | 


world and all 
want, | want—and at the end 


we fold to ourselves the insubstantial flitter of a moth across 
the garden in the dusk, the scent of yews and the flame of a 
dying fire, and footsteps fading down the lane. 


JouHN CONNELL 


Money will buy a fine dog, but only love will make him wag 


his tail. 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


The House of 
Kenedy began 
in Kilkenny 


Is New YorK CATHOLIC < 
the name of Kenedy 
one n) has lor n 


that large annual 


IRCLES, 
spelled with 
associated with 
book, 
The Catholic Directory, put out by 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, publishers. 
Recently an 
Rev. 


fame to the name when he 


r been 


eiecrence 


ther Kenedy—the 
Eugene T. Kenedy—added 
observed 
his sixtieth anniversary as a mem- 
ber of the Society of Jes 





He is one of the sons of the P. J. 


Kenedys, who had nine children, 
three of them still livi The other 
survivors are Mrs. A Ma ary 


Schw artzZ, 


f White Plains, and Mrs. Charles 
lt of New York. His grand- 
father was John Kenedy, a schooi 






from 


1826 fot 


teacher 
who in I 
ing firm now at 12 Bar 


“We lived at 


enny, Ireland, 
the publish- 
clay Street. 

Madison Ave., and 
43rd St. when I entered the 
Society,” Father Kenedy told me 
in the office of the Rev. Vincent J. 
McGrail, S.J., headmaster of St. 
Francis Xavier, a military school. 


“My father paid $72,000 for the 
house. It was brick. Fronting us, 


between 43rd and 44th, was an 
empty block, the Vanderbilt block.” 

North of 42nd St. lived the 
“nice people—very aristocratic ”, 





@ 


but parts 


to the south of it 





were 

“almost squalor ” 
Father Kenedy, who was eighty 
on February I0, att Xavier 
High at the same time as the late 


Mayor James J. Walke 


classmate for a brief period of 
Barrymore, the actor, at 


r and was a 
John 
George- 

He ers the Jesuit novitiate 
at Frederick, Md., in 1899. He 
tinued as 


con- 


a novice at Poughkeepsie, 


N.Y., and took philosophy and 
theology studies. He was ordained 
in 1914, just in time to volunteer as 
a chaplain with the Rev. Francis P. 
Duffy of the Fighting 69th Regi- 
ment. During World War I he was 
a friend and confessor to Joyce 
Kilmer, the poet. 

Between periods of military ser- 


vice he has taught 1 
yenerations of boys 
and written articles on 
of subjects. 
JO-ANN PRICE in the N.Y. Herald 
Tribune 
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Court of Human Rights 
“THERE IS A GREAT DEAL OF PLEASURE 
in legal circles that two of our 
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Government’s three nominees were 
chosen, out of forty-three possibles, 
for the fifteen-man bench of judges 
in the Court of Human Rights at 
Strasbourg. 

There is even more pleasure at 
the appointment of Mr. Richard 
McGonigal, S.C., who is acknow- 
ledged by his colleagues to be one 
of the best brains at the Irish Bar. 

Mr. McGonigal has his roots in 
the North. His father was County 
Court judge for Tyrone, and his 
brother, Ambrose, practises in the 
North. Originally called in 1925, 
he has been a senior counsel since 
1940, and a Bencher since 1944. He 


held a brief for the Attorney- 
General at the enquiry into the 
K.L.M. crash at Shannon. Other 


prominent cases that he figured in 
were the Burroughs-Wellcome in- 
jection case and the GN.R. 
dining-car typhoid case. 

His major interest is the law, but 
his house in Ballsbridge holds what 
ilmost certainly the best collec- 


is 

tion jade in Ireland, and one of 
the best private collections of paint- 
ings. 


QuiIpNUNC in the Irish Times 


De Gaulle’s Irish Blood 


GENERAI CHARLES DE GAULLE, 
President of France, is one- 
quarter Irish! 

So he informed Mr. Gilbert 


Lynch of Dublin, on one occasion, 
when the latter, a well-known 
trade-union official, attended the 
World Labour Congress in Paris 
as an Irish delegate. 

At an informal dinner given to 
the heads of delegations the General 
told Mr. Lynch that his grandfather 


DIGEST 


was a McCartan who emigrated to 
France early last century and settled 
down in Lille. (The General, inci- 
dentally, was born in Lille.) 

McCartan: that’s a good old 
North of Ireland name—mid- 
Ulster, in fact. 

Irish Catholic 


His Ultimate Reputation 

iE REVEREND ALFRED O’RAHILLY 

holds a triple Doctorate in 
Science, Philosophy and Liter- 
ature. He has been in the public 
eye for forty-three years. But there 
are sO many sides to his personality 
that no one person can take in all 
of him at the same time. Listowel- 
born, he and his brother Thomas, 
the Celtic scholar, had learning in 
their blood through their descent 
from Eugene O’Curry. 

When his Magnum Opus on elec- 
tromagnetics was published, a 
famous physicist and Fellow of the 
Royal Society refused to review it 
for a learned journal on the ground 
that he was incompetent to assess 
a work which was largely philo- 
sophical. 

Philosophers equally pronounced 
themselves unfit to review the book, 
which they maintained was mainly 
concerned with mathematics. It is 
the function of the University as 
distinct from the Technical School, 
to harmonise philosophy, literature 
and the sciences, and some day the 
book will be appreciated for what 
it is worth. 

He writes regularly in the religi- 
ous and secular Press, but his major 
energies are now believed to be de- 
voted to the writing of his monu- 
mental Life of Christ, on which his 
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friends stake his ultimate reputation. 
They may well be right. 
Eory O’Manony, K.M., in 
Development 


One Exciting Moment 

E ATOM BOMB IS ALREADY AN 

old-fashioned weapon. Yet it is 
only thirteen years since the first 
atom bomb crashed down on 
Japan. The bomb, however, was 
only one product of scientific re- 
search that had been going on for 
many years. 

A distinguished Irishman, Pro- 
fessor E. T. S. Walton, played a 
vital part in the work which led to 
the splitting of the atom. Professor 
Walton, now at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and a colleague, J. D. (now 
Sir John) Cockcroft, started work- 
ing at Cambridge in 1928 to try to 
split the atom. 

They kept at it for four years, 
and their efforts were crowned with 
more disappointments than  suc- 
cesses. But by April, 1932, they had 
built what they considered suitable 
apparatus. It was crude by modern 
standards, but it behaved very well, 
and soon was working at full volt- 
age. 

Walton crept across the floor in 
a crouching position to avoid 
danger from high voltages. A 
glance through a microscope showed 
many minute scintillations, like 
stars flashing momentarily on a 
clear dark night. These scintillations 
could only be produced by the frag- 
ments ejected when atoms broke 
up. It was an exciting moment in 
science. The atom had been split. 
As .Professor Walton says: “We 
found a new phenomenon, and we 


ec— hh OTnnnne 


Such is Fame ! 
THOUGH film star Errol 

Flynn was born in Tasmania, 
his family had Irish roots, and 
his father held the chair of 
zoology at Queen’s University, 
Belfast. 

A story is told there about a 
Queen’s garden party, held on 
graduation day, when one of 
the new graduates, 
clutching her B.A. parchment, 
approached Professor Flynn and 
asked for his autograph. The 
learned professor, not dis- 
pleased, took the book and 
inscribed “T. Thompson Flynn, 
F.R.Z.S.” 

The young woman thanked 
him, looked at the inscription, 
and said: “Professor, would 
you mind very much adding 
‘Father of Errol Flynn’?” 

Quidnunc in the “Irish 
Times ” 


female 


could look forward to quick, re- 
warding work in the field now 
opened up.” 

For their work in this field Cock- 
croft and Walton were awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Physics in 1951 

Professor Walton went to school 
at Methodist College, Belfast, and 
he was afterwards a student at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and at 
Cambridge University. 

N.I. Broadcasting News 


Playwright at Sea 
ECESSITY KNOWS NO LAW AND 
adversity makes strange bed- 
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fellows, as playwright Jimmy Bourke 
(or Seamus de Burca) found in the 
days before the war. 

In those days the family thea- 


THE 


trical costumier business in 
Dublin’s Dame Street was not 
exactly thriving and Jimmy, a 


married man with two children and 
the prospect of a further addition 
to the family, decided he mi 
look abroad for some more lucra- 
tive livelihood. 

On the advice of a cousin and the 
experience gained during three 
years spent as a cinema operator, 
and the knowledge which enabled 
him to take a milk separator to 
pieces and reassemble it, he applied 
for a job as an engineer on a sea- 
going vessel. 

By a stroke of good luck Jimmy 
Bourke got the first job he applied 
for aboard ship, and he found him- 
self assisting in the engine room of 
a tanker which took him as far 
as South America. 


t 
St 


afield 

During the voyages Jimmy found 
that the hardest part of his work 
was avoiding the Chief Engineer. 

That Jimmy’s star was in the 
ascendant seems certain, for, the 
gap having’ been _ successfully 
bridged, he decided to return to 
the quieter waters of Dame Street 
and the theatrical business and, 
during the next voyage, his ship 


Grave Rebuke 


IRISH 


DIGEST 
OO kXx—x_]cT DOO nNe 
Tyrone Power IV 
BORN to Debbie Montgomery 


Minardos Power. twenty- 
seven, widow of moviedom’s 
late Tyrone Power: a son; in 
Hollywood, California. Weight : 

5 Ib. 12 oz. Name: Tyrone 
William Power. 
‘Time ” 
mpm) mdm) mp mh mh) mpd mg: ine 


was torpedoed and went down to 
Davy Jones’s locker. 

That sea-going 
been utilised by Jimmy in his latest 
play, Mrs. Howard’s Husband, for 
the husband in question follows the 
sea, earning his bread chief 
engineer, and satisfying his creative 
urges by writing. 

In all Jimmy Bourke has written 


experience has 


as a 


about twenty plays, some half of 
which have been produced, and he 
has also written several books, in- 


Peadar 
national 


cluding a _ biography 
Kearney, author of our 
anthem, The Soldier's Song 

The theatre and writing are part 
and parcel of the make-up the 
Bourke family. Jimmy Bourke and 
Brendan Behan are cousins. Both, 
incidentally, are nephews of Peadar 
Kearney. 

NUALA 


o! 





in the Evening Mail 


‘Tue Town Clerk was asked to subscribe five shillings for a 
wreath for a deceased alderman. 


“ Here’s a pound,” he said. 


“ Bury a few more.” 


THE faults of others are like headlights on a motor car. They 
only seem more glaring than our own. 


Y 


Meet star bass Owen 
Brannigan 


This Irish 
Singer is 
England's 
Pride 
C. A. LEJEUNE 


“WQY7OULD you really like to 
see them?” he asked. 

I said, indeed I would. So, with 
something of the eager diffidence 
of a nice schoolboy displaying his 
prize collection of postage stamps, 
Owen Brannigan showed me his 
medals. 

We were in the sitting-room of 
the singer’s gaily painted corner 
house in East Finchley, London. 
Tenderly he opened the little 
boxes, and set out their contents 
on a low stool, between the open 
Bliithner upright and the shelves 
stacked with records, volumes of 
songs, bound copies of oratorios 
and opera scores. 

There was the Coronation 
Medal. (He sang in the choir at 
Queen Elizabeth’s crowning.) 
There was the Award of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Musicians. 





(He is a Fellow of the Guildhall 
School of Music.) There was the 
Cross pro Ecclesia et Pontifice, 
awarded by Pope Pius XII last 


‘ 


year to “ Eugenio Brannigan ”. 

Beside this he laid a small, 
home-made plaque, oval in shape, 
with an intricate scarlet seal 
mounted on some light canvas 
stuff. “It’s the seal of the Vati- 
can,” he explained. “ It came with 
the citation, and I thought Id like 
to keep it.” He picked up the tiny 
replica of the Papal Cross and 
dangled it. 

“ My father ought really to have 
had this, not me,” he said. “ He 
did so much for church music. He 
was organist at home for fifty-five 
years. It’s been comparatively easy 
for me, living here in a capital 
city, with all the advantages of 
broadcasting and recording, and 
the chance of working with the 
best orchestras and choirs. But to 
bring music to a small village, and 
make it part of people’s lives as my 
father did, that’s really something.” 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping 
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Home to Owen Brannigan means 
Annitsford, seven miles out of 
Newcastle upon Tyne. Many 
people take him for a Welshman, 
and his jet-black hair and bright 
black eyes lend colour to this 
belief. In fact, he is Northumbrian 
born and bred, of pure Irish stock. 

He married a Newcastle girl, 
and there is still a touch of the 
north about his speech, although 
the Brannigans have lived in 
London for nearly thirty years. 

Owen began to sing in the choir 
when he was seven years old. 
“ And,” he says, “ apart from the 
short time when my voice broke, 
I've sung ever since.” He never 
dreamt of any career other than 
singing, and by dint of heartwhole 
application to his studies, a simple 
wish to make people enjoy song, 
and the gift of a magnificent instru- 
ment of a voice, he has become 
almost certainly England’s most 
popular and distinguished bass. 

He has sung the leading bass 
réles in opera at Sadler’s Wells, 
Covent Garden and Glyndebourne, 
and has been soloist in oratorio 
with every leading choral and 
orchestral society in Great Britain, 
He is a frequent broadcaster, both 
on sound and television. His long- 
playing record of the Messiah, 
with Sir Adrian Boult conducting, 
is a top-seller in Britain and in 
America. 

He has appeared at countless 
concerts; has sung at Festivals, in 
schools, church halls, assembly 
halls, and before the Royal Family 
at Windsor. He was chosen by 


IRISH DIGEST 


Ansermet as soloist in the United 
Nations Day world broadcast from 
Geneva. It’s nice to know that little 
Annitsford has paid its own mite 
of tribute to a native son. A new 


road has been named “ Owen 
Brannigan Drive” by the local 
council. 


If singing can be said to have a 
season, Christmas is the season for 
Owen Brannigan. There are no 
Christmas holidays for “Eugenio”; 
from the beginning of December 
to the end of January his diary is 
booked up solid. 

“It’s Messiah, Messiah, Messiah, 
all over the place,” he says. “I can’t 
tell you how many Messiahs. Little 
places, big places, churches, 
chapels, halls, broadcasts. And then 
there are the carol services, and 
concerts of all sorts of Christmas 
music.” 

Owen Brannigan has _ been 
engaged on “ my big thing,” the 
performance of Benjamin Britten’s 
Noyes Fludde in Southwark 
Cathedral. This “ musical mystery 
play,” with a cast largely composed 
of children, had its world premiére 
at the Aldeburgh Festival last June, 
and won high praise from all the 
music critics. Britten wrote the big 
singing part of Noah specially for 
Brannigan, who played the original 
Swallow in his Peter Grimes and 
Collatinus in The Rape of Lucretia, 
Noyes Fludde is a musicked ver- 
sion of the old Chester miracle 
play. 

In the rare pauses between other 
engagements, Owen Brannigan is 
kept busy recording the bass parts 
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THIS IRISH SINGER 
in a new series of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. He has sung the 
title role in The Mikado, Dick 
Deadeye in H.M.S. Pinafore, 
Wilfred in The Yeomen of the 
Guard and the Grand Inquisitor in 
The Gondoliers. 

When I saw him, he was just 
about to record the Sentry song in 
lolanthe. “I did snippets of it on 
the screen,” he said, “in The 
Gilbert and Sullivan Story, and 
sang it for the B.B.C. in Leslie 
Baily’s series. I've always wanted 


to record it, for sentimental 
reasons. I won the Gilbert and 
Sullivan Prize with it when Id 


been a student for a few months 
at the Guildhall School of Music. 
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That was the first prize I ever 
won.” 

This prompted me to ask what 
he has enjoyed most in a full life 
of singing. He pondered for a 
moment and then said, “I think 
the greatest thrills I’ve had are all 
connected with my home. Going 
back to sing Messiah in the local 
Co-operative Hall, after singing it 
in the Albert Hall; managing to 
please the village critics who knew 
me as a boy. They put down the 
red carpet for me now, but oh! 
how well they know! 

“ It’s been as satisfying to please 
my father, and fulfil my father’s 
reputation, as to please even Sir 
Malcolm.” 





Not There By Accident 


‘THERE’S a sermon in doors. Take a closer look at the doors 
in your home and you will notice that their panels show, 
in relief, the Sign of the Cross. 
That didn’t happen by accident. They were deliberately 
constructed that way by the carpenters of medieval times. 


The motto of their Guild (there was one in Dublin 


Lord’s words: 


was Our 


“IT am the Door.” And so it was that with 


set purpose they inserted His Sign in every door. 
Those who followed them in later centuries did likewise, 
but it is probable that they did not realise the significance 


of the design. 


J.M. 


FAMOUS designer of aircraft was studying closely a 
stuffed bird in the museum. 
“ That bird appears to interest you, sir,” obsetved a 


passer-by. 


“ It certainly does,” was the reply. “Its tail plane appears 


to infringe one of my patents.” 








A Cameo of County Antrim 


Spring Comes 
to the Glen 


; Four teams of white horses 
were ploughing the braes in 
Glenaan . . . where the doughty 
Oisin rode on his white steed 
2 
y 


in the long ago. 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY 


¢ Layde, the headland north of 
Cushendall, the morning sun 
often came in either fantasy or 
myth. It would break like a bud 
bursting from the sea, or like a 
character bent on mischief emerg- 
ing from a folktale, rising from 
beyond the knuckled points of 
Garron. The waters would bleed 
and cloud would transform in- 
stantly, then scorch and scatter like 
sheep aware of sudden light. 

At the same time the Glens 
glowed freshly, tlushing in green 
wonder. Almost as suddenly the 
magic was over. The ogre from 
the tale had had his moment and 
was benevolently _ transfigured; 
cloud would reappear in burnished 
mauve and cool rapidly. 

But it wasn’t like that the 
morning spring came. On that 
morning everything had disap- 
peared under fog and the world 
was swaddled in a tense stillness. 
No sound came from Red Bay 
lying between us and the cliffs of 
Garron and Ardclinis. 

Less than half a mile below 
at Obb, a natural harbour linked 
in tradition with Dane and monk, 


stood the walls of the old monas- 
tery of Layde; but I could see 
nothing. Indeed, I could barely see 
the tower-like chimney-stack of 
the ruins of a castle twenty yards 
from our door—an appropriate 
monument some might say to have 
beside the abode of a fellow pri- 
marily afoot for folklore. 

Almost in mime, jackdaws were 
finishing a nest in the top flue of 
the chimney, It is all that remains 
of a bastion of the MacNeills; its 
story is as shattered as its walls. 

Cheekily the jackdaws strutted 
like bewitched sentries. Weren’t 
the Children of Lir on the sea of 
Moyle out there. . . ? On a ledge 
further down, from a mat of grass, 
a single bleached ragweed 
shivered. 

Below at ground level in “ The 
Brandy Hole ”—nicknamed from 
days when wines and. tobacco 
were hidden there by smugglers 
or lodged by revenue men—a 
black hen scraped the midden in 
what had been the main apart- 
ment. 

As I stood by the castle a con- 
sciousness of sound stirred. The 
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Strength To Bear It 


‘THERE are diseases which seem to the onlooker unspeakably 
cruel, part of a scheme without mercy or care for the 


individual. 


Yet I have nursed hundreds of people smitten by such 
diseases, and I have never seen one who was left comfortless, 
who was not given strength and courage to bear it. 


SISTER CATHERINE BLACK, King’s Nurse, 


Cap apmpndngndngupapngne ss: 
fog persisted; but from every burn 
tinkling its way to the sea, bird 
song seemed to follow the roll and 
diminishing drop of the streams, 
each now like an echo of the 
other. 

I went towards the road down 
the lane of bumpy sandstone rock. 
My neighbour and his friend with 
a pony cart were coming up. . 

The cart turned up the loanan 
and I listened—half with memory 
—waiting till the raucous chortle 
of the wheel-shoeings softened 
into an ironic chuckling once they 
reached the rutted grass near the 
manure heap. 

Then I came back. On the 
bank above the well a dandelion 
showed a face as bold and as 
flushed as a trapped schoolboy 
caught in the act. 

There, too, was a daisy, prim 
and demure, but a rooted divil 
underneath—all eye and wonder, 
both the daisy and I. 

Daffodil yellow flamed towards 
the dainty droop of clustered pink 
from French currant blossoms so 
common here. All must have been 
there the day before, but I hadn’t 
noticed. 


Beggar’s Nurse 
apupniaiapstad | 


On that morning in the fog 
they seemed to caper almost in 
ome concerted motion, organised 
as secretly as the rise of sap, and 
every stray sound had meaning 
and purpose, like the mild bedlam 
of an orchestra tuning for the first 
overture in a studio. 

Later, I left for the head of 
Glenaan. The sun was still hid- 
den, but light had seeped on to 
the sea; in mirror-flashings it 
danced on Red Bay as dust specks 
dazzle in a sunbeam in a darkened 
room. 

Four teams were ploughing the 
braes in Glenaan: four teams of 
white horses, It was up Glenaan, 
says the local version of the saga, 
that Oisin rode on his white steed. 

He stretches an arrogant, if 
often allegorical, foot to help 
some men roll a mighty boulder 
aside, but the girth breaks, he 
touches earth and finds mortality 
and the prosaic around him. 

I mentioned the tale to a young 
Glenaan ploughman. He had his 
own prosaic explanation for the 
four teams of white horses, as I 
knew he must; still his account 
was the folklore of livelihood. 
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When I returned to Layde that 
evening the fog had gone. One 
scroll only was tucked behind 
Carnaneale which, like an indica- 
tor on a horizontal dial over 
Glenariffe, points a folk finger to 
the midday sun. 

By then the sun itself had gone 
and Red Bay was as still and 
mysterious as a well; it even re- 
flected to the very centre of the 
waters the blurred image of the 
Ardclinis and Garron cliffs, scored 
as if by strokes from a fabulous 
pick. 

Fields were dull with evening, 
with manure and upturned earth. 
I watched a ploughman, haloed 
by gulls, turn his last furrows 
patiently . . . turning history and 
life, even time itself . . . while a 
last ray strolled the length of 
Glenariffe where the braes look 
as if they had just slid from the 
clutch of basalt rock. At Foriffe 
and Kilmore, hidden behind 


Worth Trying 
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Lurig, they waveleap back to but- 
tress the cliffs. 

Early night was gathering about 
me and the abandoned castle of 
Layde. The Maidens off Larne 
winked thrice, coquettishly, and 
the lime-kiln up  Ballyeamon 
doffed a late plume of smoke. 

A window light opened an eye 
from Ardclinis. From Garron, 
under the Divil’s Bite at a turn 
in the famous coast road, head- 
lamps burst with a glare as if 
from the sea itself. 

Below me lay Cushendall. On 
the right Lurig drowsed, mystic 
and flat-headed like Fionn’s fabu- 
lous hound, limestone jowls trap- 
ping the afterglows. 

Then the lights were on in 
Cushendall, white and green or a 
deep blue; and they jewelled a 
collar which might have slipped 
from the hound of Fionn that was 
Lurig with his rocky paws in the 
sea that evening on the Glens. 


THE surly old miser fell sick, and in a panic sent for the 
local clergyman, although he had never done anything to 


help the parish. 


“ If I leave £10,000 to the church,” he croaked, “ will my 


salvation be assured?” 


“T wouldn’t be certain,” replied the clergyman, “ but it’s 


well worth trying.” 


REFLECT upon your present blessings, of which every man 
has many; not on your past misfortunes, of which all men 


have some. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


KEEP in mind that those things you must face, and do, even 
the undesirable, can develop in you a helpful discipline 
and can add to your moral and mental stature. 


Joun H. Crowe 
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A wonderful thing to possess 
... but can you define it? 


That’s What 
Pd Call 
Good Taste 


EILEEN COGLAN 


eww nm 
HE words “Good Taste”, 


like their first cousins, 
“Gracious Living”, have been 
beaten, battered and buffeted to 
boring point. They have adorned 
the banners of the social im- 
provers, been used as a rallying 
cry by the “contemporary” set, 
and they bedevil the peaceful lives 
of harmless people everywhere— 
via Press, the radio, screen and 
what-have-you. 

No wonder we are coming to 
regard them with _ suspicion. 
A Society for preserving Civil 
Liberties should go after them, 
say I! 

Taste is a wonderful quality 
to possess, but it is an elusive 
one and hard to define. It is 
innate in some people, although 

Reprinted from 


a very good imitation can be 
grafted on by diligent reading of 

the books, papers and 
magazines that swirl around us, 
in a permanent high tide of con- 
temporary culture. 

It is surprising how many 
people whose homes look like 
pages from  an_ illustrated 
magazine, whose clothes are 
impeccable and gardens beyond 
reproach, seem unable to apply 
all this “taste” to the things 
around them. 

They see trees cut down, roads 
“improved ”»—God save the mark 
—by Belsen-like wire fences, 
beautiful old buildings replaced 
by concrete biscuit-tins, without 
batting an eyelid. 

Not like the ragged old man 
I met on a country road, who was 
sadly regarding the stumps of a 
lovely grove of beech-trees, cut 
down in their springtime greenery. 
“ Ah, Miss,” said he. “ They’ve 
spoilt the landscape!” 

No-one would ever accuse him 
of reading contemporary magaz- 
ines, or even being aware of their 
existence, but his taste was 
unerring. 

To try to define good taste is 
like chasing a rainbow, but one 
of its qualities, to me anyhow, is 
sensitivity regarding the feelings 
of persons and even things. 

The unspoken gibe, the untold 
bit of scandal, the unshrugged 
shrug at another’s clumsiness— 
all these are in good taste. 

As for “things "—well, even 
a poor old broken-down piano has 
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its feelings, and if it has served 
you, well and suffered five-finger 
exercises gladly for generations, 
it needn’t be thrown out for the 
hens to roost on. I even knew a 
small girl who used to eat all the 
bread-crumbs after tea “in case 
their feelings would be hurt.” 
Anyhow, who am I to judge? 
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woman’s poison. But I dearly love 
the story of the old lady whose 
friend had lost fifty pounds. 
Instead of saying to her 
“weren’t you the right gom to 
carry all that money around ” she 


remarked with great compassion | 


and good taste, “ Wasn’t it well 
for you that had it to lose!” 





One 


See what I mean? 


@) 


Swift Went to the Movies ! 


[N Forster’s Life of Jonathan Swift there is a letter, written 
in March, 1712-13, wherein Swift tells Stella : 


» cebideda I went afterwards to see a famous moving picture 
and I never saw anything so pretty. You see a sea ten 
miles wide, a town on ‘tother end, and ships sailing in 
the sea, and discharging their cannon. You see a great 


sky with moon and stars, etc....... 


In the Rotunda in Dublin I saw a vast seascape almost 
exactly like that described by Swift. Paintings of great 
length, big enough to contain full-length figures, were wound 
from left to right by upright rollers on each side of the stage 
or “frame.” A tour through Switzerland took about twenty 
minutes including a “ stop ” at a wayside church while the 
“Orphan Child Alone” appeared in a blizzard of paper 
“ snow ” and sang “ Ora Pro Nobis.” By clever manipulation 
if the illumination and the use of transparencies we were 
shown a battleship being blown to smithereens. 

In the year 1900 I first saw the biograph (the “ photo- 
movies”), which, I thought, was a drab substitute for 
“ mirrorama.” 

J. R. Hupson in a letter to the Sunday Times 


woman’s taste is another 


THe Belfast tram was packed. Suddenly there was a jingle 
on the floor. Most necks were graned. One old man, 
however, bent down, lifted something, and asked: “ Did 
anyone drop a half-crown?” 
“ 1 did,” answered three men simultaneously. 
“ Well,” said the old man, “ here’s a penny of it.” 


Loved the Girl i 


with Odd Kyes 


MAURA LAVERTY 


HEY were performing 

Lodoiski at the Opera House. 
The young man who had come all 
the way from Ireland to see 
democracy in action thought that 
he might as well combine pleasure 
with politics and hear the opera 
which was the rage of Paris. 

Anyway, he felt he needed 
cheering up. To the soldier of 
thirty who has given half of his 
life to his profession, it comes as 
a shock to learn that his chosen 
career is closed to him. Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald had just been 
told of his dismissal from the 
British Army because of his 
sympathy with the French revolu- 
tionaries. 

But he was never a man to 
play host to worry. At the opera 
that night he found himself 
dividing his delighted attention 
between Cherubini’s music and 
the lovely jewelled women in the 
boxes near him. 

It was her unpowdered curls 
which first caught his eye. Among 
all those powdered heads her dark, 
gleaming hair was as unexpected 





as a piece of polished amber on 


a strand covered with 
pebbles. 

Lord Edward was a judge of 
beauty. In the creamy complexion 
of the dark-haired girl, in the 
tender delicacy of her profile, in 
the proud lift of her chin, in her 
slenderness and in her youth, he 
found plenty to gladden his 
connoisseur’s eye. 

“Who is she?” he asked his 
companion. “The girl in the white 
dress with he: hair au naturel ?” 

“That’s our famous beauty: 
Pamela Capet. She’s supposed to 
be the adopted daughter of 
Madame de Genlis, the blue-stock- 
ing. But everyone knows she is 
Madame’s real daughter and that 
her father is the Duc d’Orleans 
—nowadays, of course, plain 
Philippe Egalité. 

“She was educated with the 
young prince and princesses. One 
has only to see them together to 
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recognise the family likeness. 
Would you care to meet her?” 

The introductions were made, 
and Edward Fitzgerald found 
himself looking into the most 
intriguing eyes in the world, great 
long-lashed eyes, one of them 
hazel and the other brown. 

His susceptible heart had, in 
its time, quickened to hundreds 
of lovely pairs of eyes. But he 
realised now that all that had 
gone before had been only a 
rehearsal. 

“In Ireland,” he told her, “ we 
say that when a woman is 
fortunate enough to have eyes like 
yours she brings good luck.” 

She smiled at him without 
coquetry and with a serenity 
which, in a girl of eighteen, was 
as unusual as her unmatched 
eyes. 

“That is a nice thought,” she 
said. “I'd like to believe that I 
could bring happiness and good 
fortune to my friends.” 

For the first time in his life, 
debonair, charming Edward Fitz- 
gerald found himself fumbling 
for words. When he found them, 
they came in a rush. 

“To me,” he said, “ you could 
bring all the happiness and good 
fortune in the world.” 

It was as simple and as sudden 
as that. That she had no fortune 
and that his own income was 
barely enough for his needs 
weighed with neither of them. 
Three weeks after their first meet- 
ing, they were married quietly at 
Tournay. 
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Early in January, 


and his family. “ You must love 


her. She wants to be loved,” he | 


had written to his mother, the 
Dowager Duchess of Leinster. 
The Fitzgeralds found it easy 


enough to be fond of the slight, | 


lovely girl who was making 
their beloved Eddy so happy. 

To be sure, there were con- 
servatives in Dublin society who 
eyed Pamela with suspicion, as 
they would have eyed any new- 
comer from detested France. 
They chose to be shocked by her 
Parisian clothes and light-hearted- 
ness, 

“Outrageous!” murmured the 
dowagers when she attended a 
ball dressed from head to foot in 
black. ““ Whoever heard of anyone 
wearing black, except for mourn- 
ing?” 

“They say she is a _ revolu- 
tionary!” they hissed. “ Did you 
know she flaunts a kerchief stained 
with the blood of the martyred 


king?” 

There were plenty of such 
rumours about young Lady 
Edward. But Pamela and _ her 


husband had a shield of golden 
happiness against which even the 
cruellest barbs were useless. The 
loyalty of the powerful Fitzgerald 
family provided additional armour, 
so the couple laughed at the 
gossips, and Edward continued to 
escort his wife to the dances she 
loved. 

“Dublin has been very gay,”| 
Edward wrote to his mother in| 


' 
Edward | 
brought Pamela home to Ireland | 
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April. “A great number of 
dances, of which the lady misses 
none. Dancing is a great passion 
with her: I wish you could see 
her dance, you would delight in 
it, she dances so with all her heart 
and soul.” 

Early in the following year, 
Pamela discovered she would have 
to give up dancing for a time. 
They looked around for a retreat 
where they might live quietly 
while waiting for the birth of 
their child. 

They found the ideal house in 
Kildare—a lodge owned by 
Edward’s uncle, Mr. Conolly. The 


letters written from this- five- 
roomed Eden show it to have 
sheltered one of the happiest 


couples in history. 

“After going up a little lane 
and in at a close gate, you come 
to a little white house with a 
small gravel court before it. You 
see but three small windows, the 
court surrounded by large old 
elms; one side of the house 
covered with shrubs, on the other 
side a tolerable large ash; upon 
the stairs going up to the house, 
two wicker cages in which there 
are at this moment two thrushes 
singing a gorge deployée. 

“This, dearest mother, is the 
spot as well as I can give it to 
you, but it don’t describe well; 
one must see it and feel it; it is 
all the little peeps and ideas that 
go with it that make the beauty 
of it to me. My dear wife dotes 
on it and becomes it. She is busy 
in her little American jacket plant- 
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ing sweet peas and mignonette. 
Her embroidery and work-box 
with the little one’s caps are on 
the table.” 

During these quiet months, 
Edward found a new reason for 
loving his wife. He discovered 
that she shared his love of liberty. 

She had been educated in a 
good school. Her father and 
mother were warm supporters of 
the principles of the Revolution. 
To their home at Belle-chasse 
had come, Sunday after Sunday, 
the leaders of the Constituent 
Assembly, and their discussions of 
the serious problems of the day 
were meat and drink to the girl. 

Over and over he thanked 
Providence for the trip to Paris 
which had lost him his commis- 
sion had won him such a prize. 

In October when the baby 
came, the proud father wrote: “I 
wish I could show the baby to 
you all—dear mother, how you 
would love it! Nothing is so de- 
lightful as to see it in its dear 
mother’s arms, with her sweet, 
pale, delicate face, and the pretty 
looks she gives it.” 

But events were coming to a 
head in a way which made it 
impossible for the lovers to con- 
tinue the peaceful idyll in Kildare. 
Lord Edward began to give more 
and more of his time to his 
country, and 1796 saw him one 
of the leaders of the United Irish- 
men. In March, 1798, following 
his betrayal by his one-time friend, 
the informer Reynolds, he was 
forced to go on the run. 
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Pamela had known five years 
and four months of perfect 
happiness, but now the dark 
clouds of trouble gathered quickly. 
She was expecting her third child 
—the second, Baby Pamela, had 
arrived the year before—but she 
left the comfort of Leinster 
House for a dreary little residence 
in Denzille Street at the back of 
Merrion Square. Here, she felt, 
he would be able to visit her with 
a better chance of eluding the 
law. And visit her he did, 
although there was now a price 
of £1,000 on his head. 

On a pleasant evening in April, 
her one servant came to her room. 
“ There is a lady in the parlour to 
speak to you, m’Lady.” 

Wearily, Pamela got up and ran 
a comb through the dark hair he 
so admired. During these past few 
weeks receiving visitors had been 
a tiresome business—she had had 
to be so careful not to betray by 
a word or a look that she knew of 
his hiding-place. Tiredly, because 
her baby was due in less than a 
month, she went down the stairs 
and into the parlour. 

Her tall visitor turned from the 
window and threw off the dis- 
guising cloak. “Pamela, love!” 
He came towards her as quickly 
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as the voluminous skirts would 
allow. The shock was too much 
for her, and that night her 
daughter, Lucy, was born. 

When three weeks later, they 
captured and wounded her 
husband in a house in Thomas 
Street, the girl with the “ sweet, 
pale, delicate face” showed her- 
self to have the strength of ten 
women. 

She got up from her sick bed 
and bombarded Dublin Castle 
with requests that she might be 
allowed to join Edward in prison 
to nurse him and look after him. 
She implored to be let visit him. 
She even sold her jewellery and 
wedding presents so as to raise 
money with which she tried to 
bribe one of his gaolers. 

But it was no use. On May 
29th she was sent out of the 
country without being allowed to 
say good-bye to the man who five 
days later gave his life for Ireland. 
“She is a charming woman,” he 
said fondly of his wife before 
delirium came. 

Pamela Fitzgerald lived to be 
59. She never again knew happi- 
ness—save, perhaps, in recalling 
the golden time between the pre- 
miére of Lodoiski and ‘Ninety- 
Eight. 


Pat, having been injured in a football match, went to a 
doctor, who put three stitches in the wound. For the three 
stitches he charged him a guinea. 
“ Bedad,” said Pat, “I’m glad you’re not my tailor.” 


SIGN outside a Dublin tyre shop: “ Invite Me To Your Next 


Blow-Out.” 








The comedian-author was 
given a good start in life ! 


Tales My 
Granny 


Told Me 


JACK CRUISE 


CAN always remember my 
first impression of Granny. 
Her face was small and sallow 
with two little black beads of 
eyes. She had wrinkly skin with 
a lovely smile that made you feel 
at home. On her head was a small 
flat hat, black, and on _ her 
shoulders a cape with little beads 

dangling out of it. 

The first time I stood looking 
at this homely figure, somebody 
whispered into my ear, “ Have 
you a big hug for your Granny?” 

So this was Granny! This was 
the legend. I gave her a big hug, 
and she gave me a bull’s eye. 
How often afterwards I bartered 
my hugs for bull’s eyes I lost 
count of, but she was a treat her- 
self, bull’s eyes or no bull’s eyes. 

When we got a new jersey or 
new shoes or new trousers, up we 
went to Granny to show them to 
her. When you showed her your 
New trousers you always laid 





emphasis on the pockets. Invari- 
ably something was dropped into 
the pocket called “ hansel.” 

I learned at that early stage 
what hansel was, but ‘not until 
I got a little older did I discover 
there was such a thing as Hansel 
and Gretel. So to my way of 
thinking this was a fairy tale of 
money and a girl. 

How true her stories were I'll 
never know, but I believed them 
and do still. Like the time she 
was on her holidays as a little girl 
and spent them in Killarney with 
her Aunt Julie, who owned a 
pub. 

Grannie used to mind the shop 
while Aunt Julie was having 
dinner. 

One hot summer’s day four 
Yanks dropped in and asked for 
four Scotch and sodas. These were 
promptly put on the counter, and 
one of the Yanks drawled: 
“Got’n any ice?” To which 
Granny replied: “Ice, is it? Now 
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you're codding me. Who ever 
heard of ice in Killarney in the 
month of July?” 

Her real name was Bridie 
O’Kelly, and at dances she was 
the belle of the ball. As light- 
footed as any fairy you could 
care to clap eyes on. She had all 
the lads mad about her. 

She could dance a set dance 
or a waltz, a schottische or polka, 
a smile for the right ones and a 
smart answer for the clever one. 

She took the floor one night 
with a bright fellow, who fancied 
himself as a Don Juan. He 
enquiringly asked her as they 
crossed the floor: “Do you know 
the Walls of Limerick?” “ Ah,” 
says she, “I have a sister married 
to one of them.” 

Her brother, Paddy Mike, was 
as quick with his tongue as he 
was with his hands and many’s 
the scrap he got into with the 
latter and got out of with the 
former. 

He went to Dublin, Granny 
used to tell us, to see the big 
All-Ireland football final and ’tis a 
wonder he ever came back at all. 

When the match was over he 
went to the railway station to 
get one of the many excursion 
trains home. While waiting for 
the first train out he met a pal he 
hadn’t seen for years. They de- 
cided to talk over a drink of days 
gone by. 

When the drink or two was 
finished. They wandered out on 
to the platform, to discover he 
had missed the train. So back they 
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went to the bar to have another | 
drink while waiting for the next 


train. 
Out they came again to discover 


he had missed the second train, | 
The bar was the best place to wait | 


for any more trains, so in again 
and out again and in again and out 
again, missing trains by seconds. 


Finally, the last drink was taken | 


and the last train went. Paddy 
Mike sat disconsolately on the 
platform, wondering what to do 
next. 

Off he wandered down the 
river side, up a side street, and 
fell asleep on some sieps. Where 
did he go asleep only outside an 
undertaker’s shop. The woman of 
the house was putting out the 
milk bottle and at once reported 
her find to her husband. “ Put 
him inside the shop,” says he, 
“and let him sleep it off.” 

Paddy Mike was put into a 
strawfilled coffin, sleeping peace- 
fully. through all the operation. 
Around 6 a.m. he awakened and, 
sitting up in his unusual bed, 
surveyed his surroundings with 
bleary eyes. 

Seeing all the empty coffins 
around him he remarked, “I re- 
member missing six or seven 
trains, but, glory be to God, now 
I’m late for the resurrection.” 

For many years he had been a 
gillie, and went fishing in the 
lake near his home with tourists 
from all over the globe. Many is 
the time he sat around the fire 
telling about the wonderful gentle- 
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against it with the little brown 
trout. 

One day he was out on the 
lake with a Yank who didn’t like 
the roughness of the water. “ Is 
there anything troubling you, 
sir?” says Paddy Mike. 

“Not at all,” says the Yank, 
“but I was just thinking was 
there anybody ever lost crossing 
this lake?” 

“Wisha, no,” says Paddy Mike. 
“A brother of mine was drowned 
here about five years ago, but 
we found him the next morning.” 

Granny would tell us, too, of a 
family who lived up on the side 
of a mountain in a deserted part 
of the countryside. 

A new curate happened to be 
passing along the main road one 
day and saw a youngster hopping 
in and out of a ditch. Wondering 
why the lad wasn’t at school, he 
stopped him to talk to him. 

He soon discovered that the 
boy had never been to school, 
and must now be close to nine 
years old. 

He asked him: “Who made 
the world?” No amswer came 
from the youngster, so they de- 
cided to go and visit his house 
up on the side of the mountain. 

The mother came out in great 


alarm wondering what had 
happened to her offspring. 
“Do you realise,” said the 


young curate to the mother, “that 
this boy doesn’t know who made 
the world?” 

To which the mother replied: 
“ Wisha, we live so far in off the 
road, we hears nothing.” 

We were most upset when 
Granny was taken ill and was not 
expected to live much longer. 

She had had bouts like this 
before, but this one looked the 
worst. 

Father Murphy came to see 
her and she was anointed. When 
he left her, he felt that he would 
not see her again. 

The extraordinary thing was 
that two days afterwards, she was 
up and about, as hale and hearty 
as ever. 

Out she went one day; standing 
at the door she met a friend. 
“ Oh, I’m glad to see you out and 
around, but why weren’t you at 


your confraternity meeting on 
Friday night?” 
“Well,” said Granny, “ you 


know Father Murphy is in charge 
of the confraternity, and if he 
had seen me there I’m sure he’d 
have killed me for not being 
dead.” 


[N the ardent and arduous days of the Regency, politicians 
often committed actual suicide, instead of using the more 
cumbrous method of writing their Memoirs. 


SHANE LESLIE, George IV 


“My boss? You just can’t help liking hm—if you don’t, 


he fires you.” 








When you are afraid, be not solitary 


Don’t Poison Today with 
those Fears of Tomorrow 


LYNN DOYLE 


EAR is, in practice, the dread 

of the consequences to our- 
selves, or to our dear ones, of a 
great many things, most of which 
will never happen. A thousand 
instances of how stupidly we 
have been fear-hunted in our past 
will occur to us all. 

When we are young we are 
made miserable by silly fears; the 
fear of having transgressed con- 
ventions; the fear that people are 
laughing at us; the fear that 
we've eaten asparagus in the 
wrong way, or that our dress tie 
isn’t tied properly. 

I used to think that such fears 
attacked boys only. Later on I 
met a girl so pleasant and so re- 
assuring in her manner that I 
dared to disclose my _ secret 
troubles. She told me that girls 
suffered just as much from shy- 
ness as boys did; and confessed 
to dreadful agonies about the 
hang of skirts and the tilt of hats, 
and—I am _ speaking of late 
Victorian days—the indecent dis- 
play of petticoat borders. 

She bestowed on me, among a 
lot of other little matters that I 
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found very agreeable, a recipe for 
divesting myself of shyness when 
entering a room or an assembly, 
which I found quite effective. 

It was neither more nor less 
than to avoid looking at other 
people. I am glad to remember 
that when thanking that very nice 
girl for her tip I had the presence 
of mind to convey to her that I 
should be constrained to make one 
very important exception to the 
rule. 

As time goes on, most young 
men, and, nowadays, apparently, 
all young women, are delivered 
from their fears. Then matrimony 
falls on them and brings with it 
a host of new fears. But these are 
nobler fears; tonic to the soul; 
sublimating our own selfish pre- 
occupations. 

Perhaps marriage and parent- 
hood. are the only means of 
attaining unselfishness. One may 
call it a species of selfish un- 
selfishness; but that is to refine 
overmuch. We must not probe 
too far into motives or we shall 
find ourselves to be mere auto- 
mata. 
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DON’T 


And we mustn’t let our fears 
for others lure us into acting 
ignobly, or into making base sur- 
render when great and universal 
principles are at stake. I know a 
decent fellow who, during the 
“Emergency ”, decided to pro- 
vide his premises with an air-raid 
shelter. He’s a sturdy sort of chap, 
or pretends to be; and he dis- 
liked the thought of having a 
shelter; feared it would look 
rather cowardly—hennish was the 
word he used. 

Then he hit on a happy notion 
for “saving face”. Before order- 
ing the shelter he went round 
among his friends and talked 
about it. 

“Daman silly business, but have 
just got to have a shelter. The 
wife’s nervous; I can see that; 
and I know that to have one 
would ease her mind. Waste of 
money, and all that sort of thing, 
you know; but I’m not a chap to 
grudge a few pounds where the 
missus is concerned. She shall 
have her shelter, old boy.” 

I'm quite sure he came to 
believe the story himself. Maybe 
it’s the truth; but I can’t help 
feeling that if he was a widower 
he’d have had that shelter all the 
same. And, of course, he’d have 
been quite right, a wise man and 
a good citizen to do: so. 

The foolhardiness that will not 
take reasonable precaution against 
danger, on account of what other 
people will think, is merely 
another disguise of fear. 

I remember, one night, during 
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the last war, standing on the bal- 
cony of a London flat with a lot 
of other fools who were at the 
party, listening to the explosion 
of bombs from raiding planes. 
We all pretended it was great 
fun and smiled at the folk hurry- 
ing to the nearest underground 
railway. But if my brain centres 
had been in my feet instead of 
in my head I'd have beaten most 
of those fugitives to the tube 
station; and, in like case, so would 
the rest of our little bund of hero- 
facades. 

What didn’t occur to any of us 
was that we were not being brave 
at all, but foolish; allowing our 
fear of ridicule to swamp our 
commonsense; and by our 
example encouraging others to be 
as foolish as ourselves. 

To be a pessimist is, perhaps, 
not a bad thing—for the pessi- 
mist. He discounts misfortune, 
and so can meet it more coolly if 
it comes. Every great general is a 
pessimist. He amticipates the 
military worst, and is ready for it. 

In Wellington’s day, when a 
breached wall was carried by the 
bayonet, it was not the recruits 
but: the veterans of the forlorn 
hope who looked pale before the 
assault. They knew what awaited 
them, and had screwed them- 
selves up to face it. 

But your pessimist should keep 
his fears to himself. His reason- 
able misgivings may be an advan- 
tage to him. They are extremely 
unlikely to be stimulating to 
other people. To poison what 
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should be the happy moment of 
today because of the fear for to- 
morrow is the stupidest form of 
folly. We may fear a misfortune 
on the coming Wednesday; but 
that’s no reason why we shouldn’t 
enjoy—or why we should keep 
other folks from enjoying—a party 
on Monday night. 

For my part I incline to bethink 
me of the man who fell off the 
skyscraper in New York. As he 
hurtled past a window half-way 
down he was heard muttering to 
himself: “I’m all right yet.” 

The wise, the helpful attitude 
of a man or a woman who is a 
reasonable being, is to take every 
precaution against danger, and 








The Creedless One 
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then to imitate as cheerfully as | 
possible the example of the chap | 


who fell off the skyscraper. He 
was all right, at the moment. And 










he would have been no better for | 


anticipating the bump to come. 


But, since everyone may not | 


possess his force of character, it 


is well to remember Dr. Samuel | 


Johnson’s words about idleness: 
“When you are idle, be not 


solitary; and when you are soli- | 


tary, be not idle.” 


The advice holds good about | 


fear. If you suffer from fear do 
not go away by yourself and think 
about it. 

The very pinpricks of ordinary 
life are a help. 


Stace 






ERE is more than competitive rivalry between Glasgow 
Celtic and Glasgow Rangers soccer teams: Celtic are 
identified with Catholicism and Rangers with Protestantism. 
A man was watching Catholic Celtic play Protestant 
Rangers, and was turning his head to watch the ball as it 
flew from end to end and saying nothing, while all about 
him were cheering one side or the other. At last his neigh- 


bour asked him: 
“Are you for Celtic?” 
“ No.” 
“ Are you for Rangers?” 
“ No.” 


“The man’s a bloomin’ atheist.” 
Max GLUCKMAN in The Listener 


You know what a woman’s curiosity is. Almost as great as 
@ man’s. 


Oscar Wipe, An Ideal Husband 
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© Humour ts where you find it » — 











Is the Soup to Blame ? 
(NCE, BEFORE I GOT SENSE, I 

fell madly in love. I was so 
taken up with brooding that I had 
neither time nor energy for such 
ordinary occupations as eating and 
sleeping. My cheeks and eyes went 
in and my collar bones came out. 
All in all, I was in a fair way 
to qualifying for a strait-jacket or 
a wooden overcoat or both. 

When my case was becoming 
really desperate, I appealed for 
help to a friend who has given his 
life to the study of love potions 
and their antidotes. He advised 
me to drink plenty of salt water. 

On my word of honour, his 
prescription worked. Within a 
week I was able to meet the 
author of my misfortunes without 
quivering like an aspen. Better 
still, I was able to look with a 
cold and critical eye on those 
little peculiarities of person and 
habit which until then had made 
him seem so utterly adorable. 

Within a fortnight I was sleep- 
ing the round of the clock, and 
before the cure ended I had as 
good an appetite as could be 
expected of a woman whose 
insides have been in pickle for 
the best part of a month. 

You may be wondering what 
my urhappy love affair has to do 
with the making of soups. It has 
everything to do with it. I proved 


that salt water is fatal to love. 
All over the world there are 
women whose hearts are break- 
ing because their husbands have 
grown inexplicably cold. To such 
women I would say in all serious 
ness: What are you giving him in 
his soup-plate? Is it really soup? 
Or is it just salt water? 
Maura Laverty, Kind Cooking 
(E.S.B., Dublin) 


Giving It a Name 
AT THE FINAL ANNUAL MEETING 
of the Yam Seng Rubber 
Company, held in Dublin, a 
couple of interesting historical dis- 
closures were made. One was that 
this Irish company, founded 
sixty-seven years ago, was the first 
rubber company ever registered. 
Another was about the com- 
pany’s christening. As I have the 
story, the two enterprising busi- 
nessmen who bought the company’s 
first plantation had completed 
their deal with a Chinese Malayan; 
all the principals sat down to a 
gin sling, or whatever the Maug- 
ham tradition prescribes on such 
occasions, and the Europeans 
began to wonder what to call the 
company. 
“Yam Seng 
Chinese host. 
“As good a name as any!” 
said his guests. “What does it 
mean?” 


”? 


said _ their 
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“No heel-tapping,” said the 
host—and the new company was 
so named. 

QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times 


Light of Other Days 
WHILE GEORGE WYNDHAM WAS 
Chief Secretary of Ireland, 
Tom Kelly—a rich American and 
extreme Nationalist, but a great 
friend of George Wyndham’s and 
of the Dunravens—came to Ire- 
land, and we persuaded him to 
take Castletown, Co. Kildare, the 
most perfect Georgian house in 
the country, full of priceless and 
beautiful things. 

It had been built in the early 
eighteenth century by William 
Conolly, who was Speaker of the 
Irish House of Commons; and a 
later Conolly had married Lady 
Louisa Gordon-Lennox, sister of 
the then Duchess of Leinster, 
and of Lady Sarah Napier, and 
aunt of Lord.Edward Fitzgerald. 

We made Tom Kelly give a big 
ball and determined to bring back, 
as much as possible, the ancient 
grandeur of that house. It was 
lighted all through, for the occa- 
sion, with candles. Tom Kelly 
had brought some wonderful 
furniture of his own to add to the 
treasures that were already there. 

The Chief Secretary’s party 
stayed at Castletown for the ball, 
and every one came from Dublin 
and the country about, and even 


from the yachts anchored at 
Kingstown (Dun Laoghaire). It 
was a beautiful sight. I don’t 


know what it cost, but we sent 
the invitations and Tom Kelly 
paid the bills! 
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I had a vision, as we went up 
to bed, of the lovely ladies of long 
ago, in their stiff brocade dresses 
and powdered hair, climbing up 
that marble staircase with its 
wonderful brass railing, carrying 
silver candlesticks in their hands. 
Did they look over their shoulders 
and smile at us in the candle- 
light? 

Ah, well. Candlelight plays 
such tricks and gives you magic 
if you have vision to discover it. 
Now we press a button and there 
is electric light. Whenever I per- 
form this miracle, making light 
by a touch of the hand, I feel like 
God! 

But the silver candlesticks are 
gone, with the ladies who went 
up to bed one by one, as we used 
to go, carrying them, a procession 
of starry lights, disturbing the 
shadows of an old country house. 


“You should not,” the proverb | 





i toe ee 


says wisely, “choose women or | 


linen by candlelight.” 

But there was no other light to 
choose us by, once daylight 
vanished. Which is, perhaps, why 
some of us were chosen! 

COUNTESS OF FINGALL, Seventy 

Years Young (1937) 


Pile-tng It On 


E FOLLOWING STORY WAS TOLD 


in Dublin shortly after the 
visit to that city of Queen} 
Victoria. d 


The then Lord Mayor, Mr.— 
later Sir Thomas—Pile, was a 
fishmonger, and the Sheriff, Mr. 
—later Sir Joseph—Downes, was a 
baker. Two working men were 
discussing the honours which had 


at cee 
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“You should see what goes on in there when I play Debussy.” 


been conferred upon them. 

“It’s a quare world,” said one. 
“Many’s the time Mr. Pile’s 
servéd fish to me over the counter, 
and now he’s Sir Thomas.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “and 
I've often bought bread from Mr. 
Downes, and now he’s Sir 
Joseph.” 

“Bedad, it’s a miracle!” said 
the first. 

“Faith, it is then!” said the 
second. “It’s the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes.” 


Irish Life And Humour 


Dublin Opinion 


Sizing up Strindberg 
YOUNG GIRL FROM THE DEPTHS 
of the country sent me a 
manuscript. HF had = thirty-four 
elaborately described scenes, each 
with no more than five lines of 
dialogue—some had even less. It 
was in its way a masterpiece of 
economy and the authoress had 
obviously seen films, but never a 
play. Certainly she had not read 
a play, and had no idea of what 
form such an invention should 
take. 
Her final scene was “a barn,” 
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and in the barn stood her heroine, 
alone. The stage-directions that 
followed a short but impassioned 
soliloquy read: “ Flings herself 


down in straw. Exits. Curtain 
covers her.” 
I was so impressed that I 


begged to be allowed to see the 
dramatist. She was a farm girl. 
I offered to lend her a printed 
play so that she might see how 
things were set out on paper. 
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At random she chose a play of 
August Strindberg. Some months 
later she came to see me again and 
returned the Strindberg. I asked 
her how she liked it. 

“ he 


“All right,” she said; 


writes a bit after my own style.” 
I have not seen or heard of her 
since. 
Hi_ton Epwarps, The Mantle 
of Harlequin (Progress House. 
18s.) 





Shaw—The Last Word 


WHEN a New York theatre asked G.B.S. to alter and shorten 
his play St. Joan, so that theatregoers from the suburbs 
could still catch the last trains home, he cabled back: 


“ Alter the trains.” 


When Shaw sent his first novel to the publisher, Wilkins, 
in London, it was returned to him with a printed refusal slip. 
“ How did you succeed with your manuscript?” a friend 


asked him some days later. 


“The manuscript is a great success,” said Shaw. “The 


publisher is a failure.” 


In 1946, the Arts Theatre in London told Shaw they 
would use the takings of a special performance of his play, 
Man and Superman, on his goth birthday as a prize for the 
best play written during the following year. Shaw wrote 
back: “I wish you every success, but this special per- 
formance will be no fun for me, unless I am the writer of 


the best new play!” 


Epwarp E. SINCLAIR in Courier 


‘THE new help was maddeningly slow in all her movements. 
One day her employer was moved to protest. 
“ Mary,” she said, “is there anything you can do fast ?” 
Mary thought it over, then replied: “ Get tired.” 


[1's a woman’s privilege to change his mind. 


A few drops of vinegar—or 
a red-hot poker ? 


If You’re 
Attacked by 


an Octopus cial 


FRANK W. LANE 


HERE are some 150 known 

species of octopuses through- 
out the world. They are one group 
of the class of animal known as 
the Cephalopoda—the word means 
“head-footed,” the foot referring 
to the arms which grow out of 
the head and surround the mouth. 

And if you have ever seen an 
octopus, or a film of one, crawl- 
ing over the sea-bottom like a 
grotesque spider, you will realise 
how appropriate this description 
is, 

Nothing is more characteristic 
of the octopus than its eight arms 
—“supple as leather, tough as 
steel, cold as night,” as Victor 
Hugo magniloquently, if some- 
what unscientifically, called them. 

The arms vary in length with 
the species and also with age. The 
maximum length of those of an 
adult common octopus—the one 
found in the English Channel— 
is some five feet, but those of a 





Pacific octopus measured by an 
American zoologist were nearly 
sixteen feet. 

All the arms, whether long or 
short, are covered on their inner 
surface by round suckers. The 
centre acts like a piston and can 
be raised to form a_ partial 
vacuum. 

If the prey is _ struggling 
violently and the octopus wants to 
grip more firmly, it retracts a 
greater area of the central disc 
and thus makes a_ stronger 
vacuum. 

Such is the octopus, the notor- 
ious “devil fish” of numerous 
adventure yarns. It has no doubt 
gained an exaggerated reputation 
in the past as a man-killer, but 
the pendulum is now in danger 
of swinging too far the other way. 

That arch-debunker Bergen 
Evans- quotes Professor Stephen 
Riggs Williams as saying, “A 
farmer in a cornfield is in more 
danger of being attacked by a 
pumpkin than a swimmer of being 
attacked by an octopus.” 


Condensed from Men Only 
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The vast majority of octopuses 
encountered by bathers and divers 
are harmless, but not all—and it 
is decidedly risky to tangle with a 
large octopus on his home ground. 

Look what happened to Mrs. 
Tattersall Dodd. One mild 
January day in a secluded bay 
near Saint-Tropez in the south of 
France, she decided to go for a 
bathe in the Mediterranean. She 
waded in. 

The water was just above her 
knees when suddenly she feit 
something seize her foot. In fear 
and desperation she tugged 
violently. The grip on her foot 
tightened. 

Then more invisible arms 
gripped her leg and Mrs. Dodd 
was held immovable. She was on 
the verge of fainting from terror. 

If she had, and no help had 
been hear, the entry on the death 
certificate would have _ read: 
“Death by drowning ”"—the real 


villain would never have been 
known. 

Mrs. Dodd _ was fortunate. 
Friends were near and _ they 


rushed to her aid. One stuck a 
pointed stick into the octopus’s 
eye and it let go. 


Afterwards the octopus was 
brought up to the shore and 
killed. It was stretched out and 
measured—it spanned five feet 


four inches. 

For the purposes of my recent 
book about the octopus family— 
Kingdom of the Octopus—I 
appealed in the Press for authentic 
accounts of dangerous encounters 
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with these animals. Several people 
answered. 

From these and other reports 
I have a dozen or so accounts of 
octopus attacks on human beings 
which leave no doubt that the 
“devil fish” can be deadly. 

One of the most interesting 
came from Mr. John C. Rau, 
Years ago, as a boy in Australia, 
he was hiking with a party along 
the Victorian coast. 

As they were clambering over 
some rocks by the sea edge, the 
parson in charge, who was a few 
yards in front of Rau, suddenly 
shouted out. A large octopus, 
anchored by several arms round a 
rock in the sea, had attacked him. 

The octopus had gripped both 
the parson’s legs, and other arms 
were at his waist and one of his 
arms. Rau says he judged the 
octopus’s arms “to be about four 
feet long and as thick as a man’s 
arm at the base.” 

The parson strained backwards 
against the pull of the octopus 
and jabbed at it with the butt of 
a fishing-rod. The* unnatural 
wrestling match continued for 
about twenty seconds before the 
octopus released its hold and sank 
back into the sea. 

It is sometimes said that if you 
leave an octopus alone it will not 
molest you. In both the instances 
I have cited the octopus attacked 
without provocation. 

I think it is: true, however, that 
sometimes an octopus mistakes a 
human leg or arm for something 
else, or seizes it through an} 
instinctive reaction to grip moving jf 
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IF YOU’RE ATTACKED 


objects that come within reach. 
Divers, whose occupation takes 
them into the haunts of octopuses, 
occasionally have encounters with 
these “devil fish,” although they 
are not so frequent, or fraught 
with such danger, as some writers 


suggest. 

In fact neither the U.S. Navy 
Department nor the  Bntish 
Admiralty thought the danger 


from octopuses warranted any in- 
structions being issued to World 
War II frogmen about them. That 
is not to say that octopuses never 
troubled frogmen or divers. 

Henry J. Bruce, a Royal Naval 
diver, had his “moment of truth” 
with an octopus on the sea-bed 
some forty feet down off Gibral- 
tar in the Mediterranean. 

He had been sent down to re- 
iieve a practice torpedo and as he 
looked around he saw a suit of 
overalls lying in a shapeless heap 
on the bottom. Hardly thinking 
what he was doing he grasped 
une of the sleeves. 

He got the shock of his diver’s 
life. The suit reared up and 
swayed before him like a 
grotesque ballet-dancer. 

Bruce felt something wrap itself 
round his right ankle and give it a 
vicious tug. He then knew the 
explanation of the danse macabre. 
A large octopus had its home in 
the overalls and he had disturbed 
it. 
He dropped on his left knee, 
drew his heavy knife and jabbed 
at the arm holding his right ankle. 
The octopus reacted violently. 
The overalls were whirled away 


BY AN OCTOPUS... §1 
and for the first time Bruce saw 
his enemy. 


He had a momentary vision of 
a shadowy body behind a mass of 
waving arms, thep everything was 
blotted out as the octopus dis- 
charged a cloud of ink. 

Bruce moved in close and 
stabbed the octopus repeatedly 
with all his strength. For a few 
moments the octopus fought back, 
shaking Bruce as a terrier shakes 
a rat. Then it weakened and he 
was able to tear himself free, and 
was hauled up. 

Death by drowning is not the 
only danger from octopuses. It is, 
I think, not generally known that 
octopuses bite and that they can 
inject poison into the wound. 

They bite with a curved parrot- 
like beak which is normally hidden 
by the arms. The poison comes 
from one of the salivary glands, 
and its prime purpose is to over- 
come prey. 

Fred Herms, of the Steinhart 
Aquarium in San Francisco, was 
handling a small octopus spanning 
about twelve inches when it bit 
him on the back of his hand. 

His hand swelled and for three 
days there was a serious discharge. 
The swelling lasted for ten days, 
during which the back of his hand 
was painful to touch. 

Another man was bitten on a 
finger by a tiny octopus spanning 
about an inch. He felt pain and 
later an itching sensation that 
lasted for several weeks. A red 
mark, where beak and poison had 
gone home, lasted for nearly a 
year. 
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No great harm was done in 
either of these cases. The same 
cannot be said of the next in- 
cident, a report of which appeared 
in the Medical Journal of Aus- 
tralia in 1955. 

On September 18th, 1954, a 
twenty-one-year-old skin diver, 
Kirke Dyson-Holland, and a com- 
panion, John Baylis, went spear- 
fishing near Darwin, Australia. 

As they were coming ashore 
Baylis caught a small octopus 
spanning about six inches. He 
threw it to Dyson-Holland and it 
lodged on his shoulder. 

It crawled over his back and 
stopped for a short while high up 
on his spine. Then it dropped 
into the water and the men came 
ashore. 

When they landed Baylis 
noticed a trickle of blood on his 
friend’s back where the octopus 
had rested. Dyson-Holland felt 
unwell, got sick, and swayed as 
he walked. Soon he could not 
stand and collapsed on the shore. 

He was carried to a car which 
took him to Darwin Hospital, four 
miles away. Baylis heard him say: 
“Tt was the little octopus.” 

During the short journey 
Dyson-Holland’s condition rapidly 
deteriorated, and by the time he 
arrived at the hospital he had 
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stopped breathing, although his 
heart was beating. 

He was given emergency treat- 
ment but died within a quarter of 
an hour, less than two hours after 
being bitten. 

This is admittedly an excep 
tional case, but it shows that you 
can’t take liberties with even the 
smallest octopus. 

What is the best thing to do if 
you are attacked by an octopus? 

Benjamin Franklin is supposed 
to have said that a few drops of 
vinegar sprinkled on the back of 
the octopus persuades it to re 
lease its hold immediately. No 
doubt a red-hot poker would also 
prove useful... . 

Jabbing at the eyes will often 
make an octopus let go its hold. 
If you have a knife, strong down- 
ward jabs between the eyes sever 
the main nerve-centre and kill the 
octopus instantaneously. 

But the best general rule to re 
member is that if an octopus is 
grasped firmly round its “ neck” 
—the junction between the arm- 
bearing part of the beast and the 
rest of its body—it will instantly 
release its hold. 

As it “ breathes ” water for its 
gills through this opening, a firm 
grasp here virtually suffocates it 


‘THE ancient Irish judges, the Brehons, were themselves 
liable to damages if they delivered false or unjust 


judgments. 


P. W. Joyce, Concise History of Ireland 


MANY a man’s good fortune is due to the will power of a 


deceased relative. 
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The public versus Mr. Rattus Rattus 


The Battle that 
Never Ends 


Rodent-exterminating teams 
in Dublin destroy over 
20,000 rats a year. That 


means a saving of £50,000. 


J. V. BUTTERLY 


EN you see the familiar 

wooden guard-rails around 
an open manhole in a Dublin 
street, you don’t give it a second 
thought. “ It’s the Corporation men 
cluttering up the streets again ” is 
about the amount of attention the 
temporary obstruction gets 

Then the other day I saw the 
nattily-attired gent emerging from 
the manhole. “ Quite a swish line 
in protective clothing he has,” I 
thought. “I wonder what he’s up 
to—that’s not the outfit I’m used 
to seeing.” 

I thought that it was just the 
usual unhonoured and unseen job 
of looking after the city sewers. It 
was not: I had come upon a 
glimpse of a never-ending warfare. 

The. skilled team I found was 
engaged on what is officially known 
as “Rodent Control ”—killing 
rats. Not a very spectacular job; it 
is that kind of work which is only 
noticed when it is not done. 

When I went to the Public 
Health Department of the Corpor- 
ation to see the people who plan 
this unending war, I found the first 
essential of warfare in the Com- 
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mander’s office—a large-scale map 
marked off into zones. Each of 
these city zones is in charge of a 
section commander—the Supervis- 
ing Health Inspector, who has a 
staff of District Inspectors under 
him. These inspectors carry out 
many duties, and it would be im- 
possible for them to cope with an 
itinerant problem like the rats. 

There are three specialist teams 
which deal with the rats—one 
underground team to each side of 
the Liffey and one team which 
works “upstairs” at surface level. 
I thought this a rather uneven 
arrangement, for we have a lop- 
sided city. 

When I mentioned this point I 
found—not for the first time—that 
one shouldn’t judge the book by 
the cover. To the rat hunters, both 
sides of the Liffey cover almost the 
same area of battlefield 

I saw the map with a layman’s 
eye, the specialist saw it as miles 
of sewers and drains. There are 
about 550 miles of streets and 
roads in the city and almost 1,500 
miles of drains and sewers running 
under them. 


the Evening Herald 
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The men in Castle Street 
seemed to have the attitude to- 
wards the rat that a good boxer 
has to an opponent. He can, for 
example, get through a hole which 
is only big enough for a man to 
close with his thumb—one half 
inch in diameter. He will do it any 
time he is hungry, and he is 
hungry most of the time. 

The destruction done by a rat 
is almost unbelievable, and his 
powers of survival border on the 
miraculous. An adult rat is less 
than three inches tall, but he can 
jump from the flat thirty-six 
inches upwards. If I could do as 
well in proportion I could soar 
over a seventy-feet high building. 
Mr. Rattus Rattus can do a one- 
yard long jump too, or reach 
eighteen inches vertically or hori- 
zontally when he really extends 
himself. 

It is not the bit he eats that 
matters so much, although that 
does add up to a respectable 
figure. The three teams on the 
work in Dublin get rid of over 
20,000 rats a year. A low food 
cost for a rat would be one shilling 
per week, so that 20,000 rats will 
eat £50,000 worth of food in a 
year. “Our lads don’t cost any- 
thing like that, so the citizens 
show a profit on that job.” 
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The real trouble is that there is 


no such thing as a clean rat. He} 


carries always the means of infect- 
ing his own kind and humans, too, 
and the infection goes wherever 
he goes. Once signs of rat-attack 
appear on food all the food has t 
be destroyed—by Court Order, if 
necessary. 

Whether he is hungry or no 
that rat must chew. If he doesn't 
his teeth will grow to such a siz 
that he will die. Nature teaches 
him to gnaw so as to keep the 
teeth at a useful size. As a result, 
water pipes, electrical conduits and 
woodwork suffer. 

If he is really hungry he cas 
burrow down four feet to get 
under a foundation and into a 
warehouse full of food. 

The lads up in Castle Stree 
know how to keep the rat unde 
control. 

A special poison is incorporated 
in a tasty meal and long know 
ledge of the rat’s living conditions 
enables the operators to put thes 
baits where the most damage wil 
be done. 

It is just as well that the 
gentlemen with the neat line @ 
drainpipe suits have an answer, 
for, given ideal conditions, tw 
rats can produce 300,000,000 
descendants in three years. 


No one has a better command of language than the man 
who keeps his mouth shut. 


[F you think we're ling in the Space Age, you ought to 
try parking your car in a Belfast or Dublin street. 
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A cattle dealer sighs for the transport of other days 
and the interesting people who travelled in it 


They Were Routes of 


Romance to Me 


JIM MURPHY 


T may never have occurred to 
. anyone that a hard-bargaining 
cattle dealer had a tinge of 
romance in his heart. Howsom- 
ever I have my memories, and 
just now they are dwelling on the 
little railways, tramways and 
canals that I knew in my day. 

Somehow I cannot take to the 
large bullock wagons and trailers 
that clutter the roads today. I 
may be old and crotchety, still the 
little friendly trains were useful 
in their day. 

The Fintona (Co. Tyrone) 
horse tram was a favourite of 
mine; it is now scrapped and the 
horse sold. The Dingle train 
always had me in great fettle for 
a drink when it arrived in the 
town after crawling its way 
across the hills from Tralee. The 
train to Killybegs was called by 
the locals “ the slow train”, and 
after a trip in it I was fit for my 
supper. I cannot say the same 
today after a long journey in a 
bus or motor car. 


One time, and it is a good 


many years ago now, I went to 
Inisboffin and I spent a fortnight 
on the trip. I came up from 
Clare to Galway and went on to 
Clifden in a rising storm. It must 
be fifty miles to Clifden, but that 
night it was more like 100 with 
the wind howling and the rain 
pelting the windows. 

I think it was here at this time 
that I saw a great fight between 
a tinker and a pedlar. I won a 
few pounds on the tinker, I re- 
member, but I never was sure 
what the fight was all about—no 
one ever is about a row in a 
pub. Howsomever, I got to 
Cleggan, but I had to stay there 
until the storm died down in a 
day or so. 

When it came to go by boat 
to Inisboffin I was well nourished 
for the job. I did my business in 
a day and was ready to leave 
when the storm came again and 
it did not stop for a week. It 
was a rough job getting back to 
Cleggan and that called for a 
little nourishment again. 


Condensed from The Distributive Worker 
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I fell in with a man who 
wanted me to look at some 
Connemara ponies near Round- 
stone. When we settled down in 
Clifden it was so comfortable 
there that I stayed a few days. 
We saw the ponies anyhow and I 
bought a few for customers and 
balanced the books a bit by 
making a good deal. Some of the 
young fellows today would be in 
bed for a week after a job like 
that, but I was off again on my 
rounds when I reached Galway. 

I was delayed again one time 
on Cape Clear Island by fog and 
I travelled to it on the Baltimore 
train. The other one that goes to 
Schull was called “ the tram ” and 
I travelled on it when I was deal- 
ing down that way. I often used 
the Blessington tram, and I 
laughed when I heard that it ran, 
after it was sold here, between 
Cairo and the Pyramids. It left 
enough crosses behind it on the 
road to Poulaphouca to half fill a 
graveyard. 

The Greenore Railway was 
another one I used now and then, 
and it too has disappeared. I 
went to Leixlip one time by 
tram, and that is no mistake, as 
the Lucan Tram was extended to 
Leixlip for about nine years and 
was afterwards closed down. 

The line between Donegal and 
Glenties runs through a deep 
valley and the road above it 
seems very far away. There were 
a lot of small railway lines in 
Ulster in my early days. I sup- 
pose they are all gone now. We 
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had the Clogher Valley, the 
Castlederg, the Buncrana, the 
Ballycastle, the Coleraine, Warren- 
point, Carrickfergus, Newcastle, 


There was also the West Donegal | 


and the County Down Railways 
and I nearly forgot the trams that 
went to Bessbrook and the 
Giant’s Causeway. 

There is another part of the 
country where one time we had a 
number of small railways—Cork. 
Apart from the ones I have men- 
tioned there were the Cork and 
Muskerry, the Donoughmore, the 
Timoleague and Courtmacsherry, 


the Mitchelstown and Fermoy, 
the Macroom, Blackrock and 
Passage. 


The west had a number of 
them, too, and some I can re 
member are the lines that ran to 
Ballinrobe, Attymon, Tuam. The 
West Clare, of course, is famous 
in song and story, and there was 
a celebrated court case about it 
as well. I also used the lines to 
Cahirciveen, Clonmel and Shille- 
lagh. 

It might surprise some people 
to know that we had three colliery 
railways: 1, Arigna; 2, Castle. 
comer; 3, Wolfhill. My father 
travelled on Bianconi’s cars in his 
day, and they served him well 
He said the employees were well 


treated—old servants were pen). 


sioned and orphans looked after. 
The fares were cheap and the 
speed was good for those days, | 
journeyed myself on Rush’s cars 
to Swords and St. Margaret’s and 
found them comfortable. 
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THEY WERE 


The canal fly-boats were before 
my time, but I recall an uncle 
who told me that he travelled on 
one. He did not relish the 
journey, as it took 124 hours to 
go to Athy. The accommodation 


was cramped and he was not 
allowed to smoke his pipe. 
The canals never seemed to 


live up to expectations anyway. 
They cost too much to build; the 
railways came too soon after them 
and took away most of the busi- 
ness, and they were too near éach 
other. The Royal Canal crosses 
over the Rye Water near Leixlip, 
on a viaduct that cost £30,000, 
and I heard once that it took 
£200,000 to construct it from 
Dublin to Kilcock, a distance of 
about twenty miles. 

The oldest little railway in all 
Ireland was “the Atmospheric ” 
which ran between Dublin and 
Dalkey. It caused a lot of talk 
and excitement in those early 
days when people were mad on 
railways. It cost over £25,000, 
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but only ran for about ten years. 
The Howth Hill tram seems to 
have weathered the storm well, 
and I have happy memories of 
many pleasant journeys on it 
People may sneer at the slow- 
going system of transport in the 
old days; but they should stop 
and think for a moment. Com- 
pare the leisurely journeys on the 
old canal boats, the Bianconi cars, 
the trams and the old-fashioned 
trains with today’s amenities. 
There was plenty of time to 
make acquaintance and talk— 
there were many halts on the 
journey—a person could read the 
papers, play cards. Look at the 
passengers in a long-distance bus 
today. Most of them are asleep, 
the rest are bored. They do not 
know most of the other passengers 
—they don’t want to know them 
and they are all tensed waiting to 
rush out of the bys when it 
reaches its destination. In the old 
days, people wanted to enjoy the 
journey—and they did. 





RINGING on a line before 6 A.M. or after 10 P.M. is positively 

forbidden, except for a doctor. Subscribers must not hold 
the line for longer than five minutes. Butting, interrupting a 
conversation, whistling or making other noises will be deemed 
cause for removal of telephone. 


Pity : 


1910 Telephone Directory 


Being nice to everybody from God down. 








W hyntchalookeryagoyn, huh ? 


TALES OUT OF MANHATTAN 


PATRICK KAVANAGH 


URELY one of the cheapest 

farms of land ever purchased 
was for that forty Dutch guilders 
—{8—which a Dutch merchant 
gave to the Indians for the 
twenty-two square miles that is the 
island of Manhattan. This was in 
1626, when land was cheap, but 
still... 

I have been reading about these 
things in a book called New York 
City Folklore published a couple 
of years ago. 

The Dutch were smart. John 
Jacob Astor was a Dutchman and 
an interesting person. There was 
a collection for a charitable object 
once and John Jacob gave a mere 
fifty dollars. Said the committee 
chairman: “We had expected 
much more, Mr. Astor; your son 
gave 100 dollars.” 

“Ah,” replied the old man 
drily, “ William has a rich father. 
Mine was very poor.” 

To get the best out of any 
country one needs to have some 
knowledge of the language. How 
many people can speak New York 
language? 

Here is a piece of the Diction- 
ary: 

Assawayigoze: Philosophical in- 
terjection for conversation lulls. 


Condensed from the Irish Farmers’ Journal 


Saddy: Last day of week. 

Wattitcha? To a man with a 
black eye. 

Whyntchalookeryagoyn? 

That last one is a rhetorical ex- 
pression of relief used by motor- 
ists, specially after a near collision. 

There are some good stories 
about the Empire State Buildings 
which Al Smith was responsible 
for. 

Al used to take tremendous pride 
in the building’s height and 
often showed distinguished guests 
around personally. Once a fearful 
old lady before stepping into the 
tower elevator, asked, “ Governor, 
if something goes wrong, will I go 
up or down?” 

“ Lady,” answered Smith, “ that 


depends on the kind of life you’ve} da 


led.” 





' 


Many Irish names are among} table ; 
the famous here. There was the} he saic 


fabulous 
whose people came from Cavan, 
a noted man for his love of food 
(but not of drink). Political and 
business tycoon, he left many mil 


Diamond Jim  Brady,} over ay 


The 
Avenue 


_ Opera | 


close 0 


lions when he died some forty singers 


years ago. 
There are many tales of the Big 

Spenders who flourished before} 

the Depression and who have now 
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How the French Do It 


JN France, boys are reared as if they were girls. If one has 
been in France long enough, he never makes the mistake 
of remarking to the mother of a child wearing bloomers and 
long curls, each curl held in place with bobby pins: “ What 
a nice-looking girl.” The girl is often a boy and the parent 
would usually be annoyed. Visitors learn to say: “ A-a-ah, 
the child is beautiful, isn’t it?” 
In time, boys are treated like little men and the girls like 
little women. Thus French girls grow into magnificent 


ha creatures, fit feminine mates for any man, whereas French 
boys grow into little men who once wore curls and had no 
boyhood. They know fabrics and the faintest shades of 
po pastel colour. 
oat Consequently the Frenchwoman, unlike American women, 
sa dresses, not only for women, but for men, who, ninety times 
out of ninety-one, designed her clothes or helped her choose 
a them. 
ing Joseru A. Barry, Left Bank, Right Bank 
sible 
Pi sistudnd sbapmeudeenbada)spsbudubabaintapats}stuondats(etnbuu(stutudstnoudatetstutetebst¢nds( | 
ride 
and} come back with the vengeance of Fourth Street and Fifth Avenue 
uests | Texas. Remembered is a night in is a windy corner where anything 
arful} one of Texas Guinan’s deadfalls. can happen, and when an alert 
» the} (night-club) when a man at aring- young teller sees a famous name 
rnofr,} side table was moaning and com- like Caruso on a cheque he in- 
I go} plaining. “I feel terrible,” he told stantly becomes suspicious. In this 
} the doll sitting with him. “I lost case the fact that the person on the 
‘ that} 337,000 dollars in the market to- other side of the wicket looked 
ou’ve} day.” like Caruso only increased his 
A waiter serving at an adjoining doubts. 
mong} table sneered: “ These drunks,” The more Caruso tried to con- 
s the} he said contemptuously, “will cry vince the teller that he was 
srady,) over any little thing.” Caruso the more convinced the 
avat,} The relationship of the Fifth latter was that he was a fraud. 
food} Avenue Bank to the Metropolitan Then Caruso had an inspiration. 
| and} Opera Company has always been a Stepping back a few paces from 
y mil-} close one, and most of the great the teller’s window so that he 
forty) singers have carried accounts would not blow the money around, 
there at one time or another. he placed one hand on his breast 
1¢ Big} Caruso was a depositor. One day and began to sing an aria from 
before} he came into the bank at the noon Tosca. Long before he had 
e now) hour to cash a cheque and hap- finished the teller began to count 


pened to go to a new teller. Forty 


the money out in a panic. When 
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he came to the end Caruso bowed 
and took his money while the cus- 
tomers and the clerks cheered. 

A good thing, too, for the visitor 
to New York is to know about the 
business of streeting a man. Stage 
doormen and all sorts of doormen 
are very quick at streeting a man 
who won’t move fast. 

I know a well-known Irishman 
who at a New York theatre was 
streeted just because he was insist- 
ing on getting in when the house 
was apparently booked out. 

Being streeted, gated, get the 
bum’s rush, or whatever name you 
call it, is a humiliating thing 
unless you happen to be a bum. 
The bum is ready for these things. 
The thing to do after being 
streeted is to go to a bar and have 
a drink and never tell anybody 
during your lifetime. 


THE 


ya 


(CHARLES GAvAN Dury, the Young Irelander and one of the 
founders of the Nation newspaper (in 1842), became Prime 
Minister of Victoria (Australia). 
On one occasion, while speaking as a candidate at an elec- 
tion meeting, he was persistently interrupted by an English- 
man who kept shouting: “I can’t vote for you! I can’t vote 


Election Promise 


for you!” 
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One observes, too, that practi- 
cally all the best techniques of 
salesmanship originated in New 
York shops. 

I learn that the practice in the 
garment industry (as the rag trade 
is known in America) of marking 
items 1.98 dollars or 4.98 dollars 





was not as the worldly-wise (in- | 
cluding the present writer) thought | 
a desire on the part of the store to | 
make the selling price of the | 
article seem less than it really was, 
R. H. Macy felt that in almost | 
every transaction the money 
handed over by the customer 
would be in silver coin or bills. To 
give back the change from the 
odd-figure selling price, the sales- 
man or saleswoman would have to 
do business with the cashier and 
so make a full record of the| 
transaction. 





At length Duffy asked him: “ Why?” 


“‘ Because you were born in Ireland,” replied the heckler. 
“ My good man,” retorted Duffy, “ my parents didn’t ask 
my advice about the place of my birth (Monaghan). But if 


you vote for me now, I'll promise you that it won’t happen 


again.” 


SOME men are born anvils, some are born hammers. 


Our Games Annual 


Old Irish saying 





The problem of our bachelor girls and boys 


cti- 
of | 
lew | 
the | 
ade 
cing 
Jars | 
(in- 
ight 
e to 
the 
wes. . wn Englishman may have his 
nost lovely Rose, the Scot his 
ney | Annie Laurie, and the Welshman 
ymer | his Meg or Mary; but none can 
To} doubt that for the Irishman the 
the} only girl in the world is that 
ales- | coy, bewitching colleen—his own 
ve to| Cathleen. 
— Fine. But how does the Irishman 
rate as a husband? 
|}  That’s a six-mark question for 
| Cathleen herself. Since there’s a 
| world of difference between a boy- 
friend and a husband, she can’t be 
certain till she marries the man. 
' 
What makes our colleens so coy? 
Obviously that question is pro- 
voked by our marriage-rate, re- 
putedly the lowest in the world. 
But our women are no more 
averse to marriage than our men! 
| So, despite the “highest in ten 
" years” miarriage-rate announced 
f for 1956, we are here at grips 
1 with an intriguing puzzle. 


Perhaps we Irish ARE averse to 
marriage ? 
If I have jumped too far, let’s 





Who Said Haste to 
the Wedding ? 


COLM O’RAFFERTY 


establish our premise by revert- 
ing to facts. Family statistics 
prove our birthrate among the 
highest for white races (60,740 
babies born in 1956, or 21.0 per 
1,000 of the population). 

The stability of our marriages 
compares more than favourably 
with an alarming percentage of 
mirage-marriages elsewhere. Cer- 
tainly our girls are not averse to 
the wedded state. Close enquiry 
has elicited the information from 
a big proportion that they emi- 
grate—to Britain and elsewhere— 
as much for the opportunity of 
marrying as of working. 


You suggest that the girls will 
still go, even when employment- 
opportunities improve at home ? 
That depends. Since our fathers 

rescued - Cathleen Ni Houlihan 
from the acquisitive grms of 
John Bull, she’s been a respectable 
married woman : but times have 
been hard. It takes time for the 
house of a nation to be put in 
order; in every home in the land 
our children have grown up aware 
of transition—and uncertainty. 
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Of course, what a woman in- 
stinctively looks for in a man is 
the stability, the strength, which 
will mean security for herself and 
her family. And seemingly many 
young Irishmen have lacked that 
“down to earth” quality. 


In other words, they don’t wish 
to marry ? 

They may wish to marry, but 
wishful thinking never won a 
war. It may be feared that many 
of our young men are inclined 
to back away from the responsi- 
bility of setting up house for 
themselves. 

On the other hand—certainly 
till recently—opportunities for 
advancement have been few. The 
average man of 20-25 could hope 
for only slow progress up the in- 
come ladder; and some, quite 
anxious to marry, have grumbled 
that Irish girls are insufferable 
social snobs. They turn up their 
noses at the idea of a flat; they 
want to begin life in an all-electric 
model home, with a model, all- 
etceteras husband, 


But surely such girls are the 
exceptions ? 
Most middle-class Irish girls 


are young Mrs. Joneses at heart. 
A little music, a little French, 
then evenings at the theatre and 
dress dances, with a rented car 
driver as escort, lead young 
women to agree with Mama in 
expecting much—too much. 
However, we Irish are not in- 
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herently class-conscious, and all 
this bubble and bother boils down 
to the practical rock-bottom of 
money. For a certain section of 
our young ladies, matrimonial 
aspirations end at no higher level 
than the proverbial shelf. 

to make «4 


Yet, wt takes two 


quarrel? 





Or a home. There must be a 
great many backsliders among the | 
men, admittedly. Some are the} 
confirmed bachelor type, either | 
morose or mock-merry, _ the! 
“* hard-headed ” ones. Most are 
typical of the good-natured, 
idealistic Irishman without the 
wit to count his cash till it’s time 
to ensure he has the fare home.| 
Such men need only the guiding| 
arm of a woman to reach the altar 
rails; and the practical mind of a 
wife ever after. 


Then why do our women wait} 

Not all of them do; after all 
16,761 of them got married in 
1956. But the population 
counted in that year wa 
2,898,264. If we assume that half 
were of the female sex, and one 
quarter of that half women d 
marriageable age, we have a figure 
of 362,286. Admittedly more than 
16,000 got married; but you miaj/ 
well ask why the others wait! 





Not because they're unattractive) 
presumably ? 


Certainly not, The vast ye 
of Irish colleens lack neither look 





“ Sow The Ground With Salt” 


all MANY years ago, when Bernard Shaw and his wife were 





ows passing through Hong Kong, he was invited to meet the 
_a Chinese students of the University in the Great Hall. When 
aa he had taken his place on the platform with the Vice- 
oni Chancellor, Sir William Hornell, the students quietly called 
lei for a speech. 
With apparent reluctance Shaw advanced to the middle of 
the platform, where he thoroughly enjoyed himself for the 
next thirty minutes. His first reference was to his wife, who 
ke 6 had begged him not to speak on this occasion, seeing that 

he always got into trouble when he did. “ Moreover,” he 
be a continued, “* you made a mistake in asking me to address you, 
g the seeing that I do not believe in universities. If I had my way 
. the I would burn every one of them down and sow the ground 
>ither with salt. They stereotype the mind. You listen and swallow 


the everything your lecturers have to say and never contradict.” 
In this vein he carried on and so exposed his ignorance 





aa of university methods, but by gross exaggeration and by 
the ignoring the tutorial system he did bring out the mental 
ae passivity of the student in much of his work as an under- 
te graduate. ie 
a Shaw modified his position towards the end, when he said: 
uiding “Tf I had had a son I might have sent him to a university, 
> altar not to listen to professors or lecturers, but in order to have 
1 of a) the opportunity of arguing with the other students. That is 
the best stimulant to learning.” 
Ihe students themselves thoroughly enjoyed every minute 
wait ? of the speech and its irony. 
er all, LANCELOT Forster, Professor Emeritus, 
ed int University of Hong Kong, in a 
lation letter to The Times 
was 
t half} OO mt espnene CIIMIMHnHe 
d one} nor sex-appeal. We must search disability—we have had also, for 
en } for a different explanation. And many years, a phenomenally late 
figure} part of it, without a doubt, is to marriage rate. 
e thal) be found in the unusually big Nothing is more usual in our 
uu maj; proportion of widows in this mewspapers than such captions 
it! =} country. aS JUST MARRIED Of WEDDING 
BELLS, above the picture of a 
ractive, What have widows to do with a smiling bride linking a severe- 
low marriage-rate ? looking, balding gentleman dodg- 
iajority It must be remembered that the ing the confetti. Often the bride, 
r look} ‘ow marriage rate is not our total still attractively good-looking 
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especially on this, her wedding 
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morn, is 35-38; the groom is 
45-50 Or more. 
But what has this to do with 


widows ? 

Most people are aware of the 
fact, long established by statistics, 
that women outlive men by an 
average span of eleven years. 

The mother who married at 
forty will be sixty by the time her 
daughter reaches marriageable— 
or, rather, marrying—age. But 
what daughter would think of 
leaving her (presumably) poor 
widowed mother all alone? Young 
men may be useful about the 
house; but between a widow and 
her daughter there are likely to 
develop close and complicated 
ties, of which neither may be fully 
conscious. 


But what mother would be so 
selfish ...? 

Very, very few. A mother is 
not selfish who, when a certain 
young man looms large, becomes 
genuinely and pathetically ill. A 
widow may, on the other hand, 
be very active and alert—but cer- 
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tainly not selfish when, with 
gentle tactfulness, she steers her 
daughter clear of the rocks and 
shallows of a mistaken daydream. 
No mother is consciously selfish, 
least of all one already bereft. 


Even if true, isn’t all that quite 
brutal? 

Well, the truth is not always 
gentle. Think of 360,000 Irish 
girls who naturally wish to marry, 
but who, as naturally, simply will 
grow old, pathetic and lonely. 

Agreed that some of these 
women are predestined to a voca- 
tion outside marriage, and out- 
side religion also; and that their 
vocation will be an enrichment of 
life, both for themselves and 
others. 

But for most women marriage 
is their life’s fulfilment—and the 
problem of loneliness is .by no 
means confined to women. We 
must break the vicious circle in 
which late marriages have led to 
later, few to fewer. 

The very man for Cathleen is 
the young and virile Irishman 
And if he isn’t young and virile, 
then—sure, he’s not a man at all! 





A Bicot is like the pupil of the eye: the more light that ts 
poured in upon it, the more it contracts. 


THOMAS MoorRE 


A TRAFFIC sign outside a school read: “ School—don’t kill 
a child.” Somebody had appended in a childish scrawl: 


“Wait for a teacher.” 
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He Saw 


Magic from 
a Kerry 
Hilltop 


WILL BE NO OPPOSITION 

from me if someone likes to 

argue that the Dingle Peninsula is 

the most fascinating region in Ire- 
land. 

I invite attention to the gran- 
deur of Brandon Mountain (3,127 
feet), whose cliffs fall in titanic 
screes down to the sea; to the ven- 
erable dignity of the Gallerus 
Oratory, a unique little mortarless 
masonry shell which still remains 
completely watertight after more 
than thirteen centuries of Atlantic 
storms; and to a view of breathtak- 
ing loveliness. 

Not many visitors find this view, 
because it can only be seen from a 
little side road which cuts across the 
peninsula northwards out of Ventry. 
Truly, though, it is worth the 
trouble of a special pilgrimage. 

On the crest of the land, where 
the road no longer climbs but 
begins to dip, pause to look back 
along the way you have come, then 
forward along the way you will go. 
At once you take possession of two 
worlds as different as the two sides 
of a coin, yet just as completely 
one. 





Ulster 


Munster Connacht Leinster 


In the south-east the waters of 
Dingle Bay shimmer as far as the 
Iveragh mountains, remote, serene, 
and blue. Fuchsia hedges embank 
the road, high and untamed, scat- 
tering its stones with vermilion and 
purple confetti. 

Now look to the north 
wine and bearded with foam the 
Atlantic rollers endlessly advance 
upon the Three Sisters and Bally- 
david Head. 

Perhaps as you watch them the 
notes of a bell will float to your 
ears as softly as thistledown. Per- 
haps, too, the sound of the Angelus 
will seem to reveal, if only for a 
moment, the reason why there’s 
magic in the West. 

JOHN GURDON in the Manchester 

Guardian 


Dark as 


Laois 
F ALL COUNTIES PROBABLY NONE 
suffers so much as Laois from 
the “by-passers”. It ill deserves 


of historic 


that fate. Laois is full 
deals 


interest and of scenic delights. T 
traveller must get off the main 
roads and take to twisty byways. 


Portlaoise is a place of ancient 
lineage, but few relics of its his- 
toric past remain. Portarlington, 
originally a Huguenot colony, has 
some fine examples of Georgian 
town houses. For the man who 
loves trees—in roadside ranks and 
forest formation—Abbeyleix is 
waiting. Mountmellick, Rosenallis 
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and Clonaslee are places as pretty 
as their names. 

There are two features in this 
Midland County which must be 
seen at all costs: Timahoe’s Round 
Tower and the Rock of Dunamase. 
The Tower amidst the cottages and 
trees forms a little scene classically 
Irish. There is an amazing view 
from the castle on the Rock—the 
almost impregnable fortress of Dun- 
amase. 


B.F.E. folder 


Sligo 

7EATS, IN The Trembling of the 

Veil, tells how he came to write 
The Lake Isle of Innisfree: 

“T had still the ambition, formed 
in Sligo in my ’teens, of living, in 
imitation of Thoreau, on Innisfree, 
a little island in Lough Gill, and 
when walking through Fleet Street, 
London, very homesick I heard a 
little tinkle of water, and saw a 
fountain in a shop window which 
balanced a little ball upon the jet, 
and began to remember lake water. 


From the sudden remembrance 
came my poem Innisfree.” 
H.L.D. in The Advocate 


Antrim 
NINETY MINUTES IN A GOOD MOTOR- 

boat separate Rathlin Island 
from the quay at Ballycastle. You 
are better not to go unless either 
the weather is fine and calm or you 
have time enough on your hands 
to allow you to endure a storm- 
bound week-end without undue up- 
set to your day-to-day transactions 
on the Stock Exchange. 

Once upon a time there was a 
large population there, but a big 
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and sudden exodus at the time of 
the Potato Famine set the pattern of 
things to come, and the contempor- 
ary tendency to desert green fields 
for city lights has just about brought 
the drift from the island to its 
logical end. 

The present remnant adds up to 
170 souls, and those who should 
know predict that it is highly likely 
that within two generations there 
will be no-one there at all, In the 
meantime the bulk of the inhabi- 
tants are Roman Catholics, and the 
only exceptions are seventeen 
members of the [Protestant] Church 
of Ireland. 

CROMLYN in the Church of 
Ireland Gazette 


Galway 

{EY BURIED THE LADY OF THI 

Lake last January beside her 
husband’s grave on lonely Rabbit 
Island. And when The Lady’ 
coffin was rowed out to the island 
off the shore of Lough Corrib, it 
was the last chapter in a fifty-year 
old story of love and devotion. 

For eighteen years The Lady— 
eighty-four-year-old Mrs. Landon 
Lennon—had kept watch on the 
island grave of her husband, a re 
tired Church of Ireland minister, 
who died in 1940—thirty-one yean 
after they married. 

Until fifteen months ago, Mn 

ennon lived on the briar-choked 
nine-acre Rabbit Island. Her only 


companions were two goats, 4 
donkey, a few rabbits and the 
rats. 


She ignored pleas from her rele 
tives in America, who wanted he 
to go home and live with them. Al 
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she wanted was to spend her last 
days with her beloved Landon. 

Under Mrs. Lennon’s care, her 
husband’s grave was gay with 
flowers all the year round. Every 
evening, in the beautiful chalet 
where the couple went to live when 
Mr. Lennon retired in 1937, Mrs. 
Lennon filled a fresh pipe and 
poured a glass of wine, and left 
them beside her dead husband’s 
chair. 

But the harsh winters on the lake 
took their toll of the ageing widow. 
She became so feeble she could 
hardly walk. Because of this she 
agreed fifteen months ago to move 
to the mainland and live with her 
nearest neighbours, the Kenny 
family. 

Even then, Mrs. Lennon insisted 
on having a room overlooking the 
island where her husband lay. It 
was in that room that The Lady of 
the Lake died. 

The People 


Derry 
[8 1903, MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 

Irish Academy in Dublin heard 
about valuable articles of gold 
which had been found ten years 
earlier near Limavady. 

In 1893, a man ploughing in the 
Roe valley unearthed a richly orna- 
mented collar, a small boat with 
oars, a bowl, a necklace and a few 
other rare articles. He sold them to 
his employer for a few pounds. The 
employer disposed of them for a 
much larger sum to a Cork collec- 
tor, who resold them to the British 
Museum for £600. 

When news of these transactions 
reached the Royal Irish Academy 
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Plagues to the Memory 

ORD FAILTE, in co-operation 

with Ballymahon Goldsmith 
Society has erected seven 
plaques to mark points of his- 
torical significance in the Gold- 
smith country, which takes in 
areas in Westmeath and Long- 


ford. 


The sites which have been 
marked are Goldsmith's birth- 
place, Forgney Church, the 


Schoolhouse, the Busy Mill, the 
Three Jolly Pigeons, Lissoy (the 


“Deserted Village”), and Kil- 
kenny West, site of the 
“Decent Church Atop. the 
Neighbouring Hill”. 

Each plaque, which is two 


feet by one-and-a-half, shows a 
drawing of the subject as it 
was in 1806, a few years after 
Goldsmith's death, and gives a 
quotation from “The Deserted 
Village”. The plaques also 
carry an illustrated site map. 

“ Bérd+Failte Newsletter ” 
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legal advice was sought and it was 
decided that the golden ornaments 
should be considered as treasure 
trove. The British Museum refused 
to part with their purchase, pro- 
ceedings were taken and the case 
came up for hearing in the Royal 
Courts of Justice in June, 1903, 
with Sir Edward Carson appearing 
for the Royal Irish Academy. 
After a hard-fought legal battle, 
the golden ornaments were declared 
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to be Irish treasure trove, and they 
were placed in the safe keeping of 
the Royal Irish Academy. 
Jack Loupan in the Belfast 
Telegraph 


Fermanagh 

SWIMMING ABOUT IN A TANK IN 
Enniskillen is an all-white eel, 

the first that Mr. H. P. Brammer, a 

local eel shipper, has seen in thirty 

years in the trade. 

The white eel, which weighs 
about half a pound, was caught in 
Lough Ree in the Shannon and 
found its way to Mr. Brammer for 
shipment to the London market. 
But it is such a rare specimen that 
Mr. Brammer intends to give it to 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 

The eel was caught on a hook, 
but has since managed to get rid 
of it, and now looks very healthy. 
Said Mr. Brammer: “ Most eels 
have a patch of white underneath, 


Fifthy fLucre 
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but this one is completely white. It 


is unique.” Evening Herald 
Dublin 
"HE PRINCIPAL STREETS OF OUR 


metropolis were graced yester- 
day with the annual procession of 
oyster carts from Malahide to 
Howth. 

Every cart had a banner of blue, 
and the whole was preceded by two 
broken-winded clarionet players, 
and a broken-headed kettledrum, 
which was beat in defiance of all 
time and tune, with two handles of 
loaded whips in default of better 
drumsticks. 

After the perambulations they 
retired to the palace of Queen 
Casey, who sported her jewellery. 
The Deputy Queen, Moll Roe, 
looked every thing regal and ele- 
gant. 

Saunders’ News-Letter (Dublin), 

Sept. 30, 1829 


LLEO, a student in a certain college in County D——, felt 
he needed some extra money to tide him over the Easter 
holidays, and who better to ask than his proud father. Here 


is what he wrote: 


“ Dear Dad—What woufd you say I {ack most of af f[? 
Yes, you certainfy guessed right! So kindfy send me some 
‘Loffy’ as soon as you possibly can. Hope you are wef f. 


Lots of Love. feo.” 


His father wrote back without delay: 
“ NOw, son, that’s a touching letter. I’ve seen NOthing 
like it since I was at college. Even then, NOne of us thought 


to use the ‘ £ 


’ sign instead of the ‘1’. Write aNOther letter 


soon. Well, eNOugh said! So long for NOw.—Dad.” 


I. C. 


No man is a complete failure until he begins disliking men 


who succeed. 
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As modern science sees it 


What Does Your 
Appearance Tell ? 


Build, voice, hair colour 
and eating habits provide 
clues to character and 


personality 


JOHN E. GIBSON 


O what extent can you judge a 
person’s character just by 
looking ? 
The way people look is actually 
a reliable index of what they are. 
To this, add other clues such as 
voice and eating habits, and you 
can size up a person with remark- 
able accuracy. 
Deep insight into personality is 
afforded by body build. Studies 
conducted by William H. Sheldon, 


M.D.. xt Harvard University show 
that th uiree distinct body 
types: (1) the short, stocky, per- 
son; (2) the lean and lanky type; 


(3) the well-proportione:’, athletic 
build. He found too, that these 
three types tend to differ from 
one another. 

For example, in most cases the 
person with the well-proportioned 
physique is the most gullible. 

The lean and lanky type tends 
to be more difficult to influence. 
But the least suggestible is the 
man or woman with the short, 
stocky build. 

Investigators found that in the 
majority of cases short, heavy-set 
people were far more independent- 


minded and more resistant to per- 
suasion than any other body type. 
Indeed, the other two types were 
found to be on the average more 
than twice as susceptible to sug- 
gestion. 

Studies also showed that the 
short, stocky man has a much 
greater resistance to feminine 
wiles. He clings to bachelorhood 
with greater tenacity than the other 
types; and when he finally does 
submit to the bonds of matrimony, 
it is usually at a much later age 
than the tall, slender fellow, or the 
chap with the athletic build. It is 
perhaps significant that the latter 
type, found to be the most sug- 
gestible, tends to marry early. 

The researchers also discovered 
that short, stocky women (the most 
resolute-minded) were successful, 
on the whole, in acquiring hus- 
bands at an earlier age than their 
taller and slimmer sisters. 

Of course, being short or tall, 
lean or heavy-set, does not neces- 
sarily indicate personality traits 
but tendencies. There are other 
factors which may influence the 
picture. 


Condensed from Psychology 
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Tests show that an emotionally 
unstable man is apt to be gullible 
and easy to persuade, no matter 
what his body build happens to be. 
The same applies to an even 
greater extent to one with a low 
Intelligence Quotient. But the odds 
are that body build will reliably 
index a great many traits of the 
mentally and emotionally normal 
person. 

For example, if you’re appreci- 
ably taller than average, this is 
likely to have a very definite effect 
on your personality—particularly 
if you happen to be a woman. 
Girls who are above-average 
female height tend to be lacking 
in self-confidence and assurance. 
It was found, however, that 
being overweight has no such 
effect. On the contrary, investiga- 
tions show that women who are 
stocky and heavy-set are apt to be 
much more self-assured than 
those with slimmer waistlines. 

Contrary to widespread belief, 
short men do not tend to feel 
inferior to others. At a certain 
university over 1,200 subjects of 
varying height were studied and 
their personalities carefully 
analysed. It was learned that the 
short men were no more subject 
to feelings of inferiority than 
their taller brothers. 

If a person has an unpleasant 
voice, what does that indicate 
about his personality? A_ great 
deal more than you might suspect. 
Leading psychologists conducted 
an exhaustive three-year study of 
nearly 500 students. First, each 
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student’s personality was analysed 
and his voice carefully catalogued. 
The unpleasant voices in the 
group were divided into three 
classifications: (1) breathy, (2) 
nasal and whiny, (3) harsh and 
metallic. 

The investigators found that the 


students with breathy voices 
were likely to be high in neurotic 
tendencies, weakwilled, easily 


swayed, and strongly introverted. 

Those with whiny voices were 
found to be emotionally unstable, 
and lacking in the traits which go 
to make up a commanding per- 


sonality. They were, however, 
more strong-minded and _ self- 
confident than the  breathy- 
voiced. 


On the other hand, the students 
with harsh, metallic voices were 
much more stable emotionally 
and possessed stronger and more 
dominant personalities. On the 
whole, those with pleasant voices 
were found to have much better 


adjusted personalities than the 
others. They were more self- 
reliant, got along with people 


better, and were far less subject 
to mental and emotional upsets. 

Food dislikes provide further 
clues to personality. The more 
commonly liked foods you are 
averse to, the more likely you 
are to be neurotic. Psychologists 
checked the food dislikes of 
hundreds of normal and neurotic 
persons. Their findings showed 
that while the majority of normal 
persons disliked comparatively 
few common foods, most neurotics 
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WHAT DOES YOUR 


disliked a high percentage of 
them. For example, five times as 
many neurotics as normals 
couldn’t bear the thought of bean 
soup; eight times as many 
couldn’t stand cabbage in any 
guise; and forty times as many 
couldn’t eat fried eggs! 

These findings have been 
borne out by similar studies con- 
ducted by leading psychologists. 
Conclusion of the investigators: 
While disliking a large number of 
foods does not necessarily indicate 
neurotic tendencies, it does sug- 
gest that a_ strong likelihood 
exists. 

You may doubt that you can 
tell anything about a _ person’s 
character by the colour of his or 
her hair, but science will disagree 
with you. 

The eminent psychologist Pro- 
fessor George M. Stratton made 
a study of more than 1,000 men 
and women, checking their 
emotional reactions to situations 
of various types. His investiga- 
tions showed that brown-haired 
people tend to be the hardest to 
scare and the quickest to get mad. 
Dark-haired persons were, on the 
average, the most timid and easily 
frightened; and those with light 
hair were the slowest to anger. 

How can the colour of your 
hair indicate personality tenden- 
cies? Professor Stratton believes 
that this is chiefly due to racial 
inheritance. A blond, for example, 
tends to have certain character- 
istics, not because he is a blond, 
but because he belongs to an 
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CIENCE has also found that 
the shape of a man’s head 
can tell you a great deal about 
his or her personality—and this 
has nothing to do with phreno- 
logy. studies show 
conclusively that narrow-headed 
people tend to react with 
greater emotional intensity— 
are more easily irritated, and 
more subject to fear, worry 
and anxiety. Placed in anger- 
or fear-producing situations, the 
narrow-headed 


Exhaustive 


persons in- 


variably become angrier or 
more afraid than those whose 
heads were broad or medium 


proportioned. 

Persons with medium-propor- 
tioned heads tended to be the 
most stable and least apt to 
become emotionally upset. 
Broad-headed people ranked in 
between in these respects. 


John E. Gibson 
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aboriginal stock of fair 
who inherently possess 
qualities. 

The Norwegian scientist, Dr. 
A. M. Hansen, assisted by 
Government agencies, made a 
psychological survey of the entire 
population of Norway. His study 
showed that blonds tended to be 
more optimistic and aggressive, 
more gregarious and more change- 
able than brunettes. The brunettes, 
on the other hand, were found 
on the whole to be more thought- 


people 
these 
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ful, dependable and conservative. 
Blonds showed a marked tendency 
to be extroverts, while brunettes 
were more given to introspection. 
In-between types showed an ad- 
mixture of these tendencies. 


Psychologist Katherine M. 
Blackford and the vocational 
analyst Harry H. Balkin have 


made surveys of a representative 
cross-section of the blond and 
brunette population of the U.S.A. 
Their findings agree substantially 
with those of the Norwegian 
study. 

Balkin, who analysed the per- 
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sonality characteristics of over 
16,000 blonds and _ brunettes, 
found that the blond’s shortcom- 
ings tend to be: lack of caution, 
inconstancy, over-confidence and 
over-aggression. 

The brunette’s failings tend to 
be an inclination towards moodi- 
ness, lack of optimism and initi- 
ative and a tendency to take things 
too seriously. 

All in all, science’s findings 
seem to add up to the fact that 
you can tell a very great deal 
about a person from his or her 
looks—if you know how to look. 
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Rooks have been filled with tricks about rows and combina- 
tions of numbers. Recently, however, I found one that 
is new to me—not only new, but decidedly ingenious. I was 
asked to write the numbers from 1 to 16 in four rows of 
four each so that they would add to the same total in every 
row, down and across and diagonally. When I had given it 
up the numbers were written for me in this order: — 
6 9 16 3 
15 4 5 10 
I 14 II 8 
12 7 2 13 
Not only is the total of each of the rows 34, but that also 
is the total of any group of four adjacent numbers in the 
table. There are 19 ways of getting the total 34 in the table. 
The Advocate 


A SCIENTIST says it is the lower part of the face, not the 
eyes, that gives away one’s thoughts. Especially when one 
opens the lower part of the face. 
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Old Irish Ballads—No. 18 


THE REBEL EMIGRANTS OF 1776 


Oh ! how she ploughed the ocean, the good ship Castle Down ; 

The day we hung our colours out, the harp without the crown ! 

We took our course due north as round old Blackhead we steered, 

Till Ireland bore south-west by south, and Fingal’s rock appeared, 

Then on the poop stood Webster, as the ship hung flutt’ringly 

About to take her tack across the wide, wide open sea ; 

He pointed to the Atlantic, “ Yonder is no place for slaves ; 

Haul down those British badges now, for Freedom rules the waves. 
Rules the waves, my boys.” 

Three hundred strong men answered shouting “ Freedom rules the 


waves. 


Then all together rose and brought the British Ensign down, 
And up we raised our Island Green, without the British Crown ! 
Emblazoned there a golden Harp, like maiden undefiled. 
A shamrock wreath around its head, looked o’er the sea and smiled. 
A hundred days with adverse winds we kept our course afar, 
And then came bearing down on us a British sloop of war. 
When they spied our flag they fired a gun ; but as they neared us fast, 
Old Andrew Jackson went aloft and nailed it to the mast, 

To the mast, my boys ; 
A soldier was old Jackson, for he nailed our colours fast. 


Patrick Henry was our Captain, as brave as ever sailed ; 
“ Now we must do or die,” said he, “ for our Green Flag is nailed 


So swiftly came the sloop along, and silently we lay, 


” 


Till with rising cheers and cannonade the foe began the fray. 


Their boarders o'er the bulwarks then like shuttlecocks we cast 
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Our broadside volley from our guns swept down the tap’ring mast 
‘ Now Britain's Tars ! St. George’s Cross is trailing in the sea, 
How do you like the greeting and the handsel of the Free ? 

Of the Free, my boys ; 
These are the terms and tokens of the men who will be free.” 


They answered us with cannon, their honour to redeem, 
To shoot away our Irish Flag each gunner took his aim. 
They ripped it up in ribbons, till it fluttered in the air, 
And filled with shot holes till no trace of golden harp was there ! 
But how the rugged holes did gleam there, in the sun’s bright light, 
E’en as the twinkling stars advise God’s unfurled flag at night. 
With drooping fire we sang “Goodnight and fare-ye-well, brave 
Tars.” 
Our Captain looked aloft: “ By Heav’n ! the Flag is Stripes and 
Stars, 
Stripes and Stars, my boys.” 
Right into Boston Port we sailed below the Stripes and Stars. 


Carroll Malone. 





The Bald Facts 

‘THE worst thing that baldness can do to a man is to make 
him look old, and sometimes it doesn’t even do that. For 

that matter, there is no necessary connection between age 

and baldness: babies, for instance, are notoriously hairless, 

but they seldom look as old as their parents. 

Where age is concerned, hair is a tell-tale, but the smooth, 
unwrinkled poll gives no clue. When you have hair, anyone 
can assess your age to within five years or so, but when you 
have none the estimate is pure guess-work. 

JoHN D. SHERIDAN 
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Edgar Allan Poe copied 


Mangan’s metrical technique |‘ 


Pioneer of 
the Detective 
Ste ry 


BEDA HERBERT 


DGAR ALLAN POE was all 

that the popular imagination 
expects a poet to be. He was 
romantic, irrational and a rover. 
He was dashing and handsome and 
loved “wine, women and song ”, 
more or less in that order. He be- 
came famous in his lifetime and 
died impoverished. 

These poetic attributes in Poe 
were intensified by his Irish 
ancestry, of which he was aware, 
to judge by the oblique reference 
in his autobiographical story 
William Wilson: “I am_ the 
descendant of a race whose imagi- 
native and easily excitable temper- 
ament has at all times rendered 
them remarkable.” 

It was just this dash of Irish in 
his genius that made him such a 
good teller of eerie tales. It was 
also of considerable help to him in 
copying the metrical technique of 
the pathetic Mangan, a technique 
characteristically Irish, and in 





plagiarising his best-known poem 
from a Cork poet’s metrical render- 
ing of an old Gaelic prophecy! 
Poe’s ancestors came from 
Dring, Co. Cavan, and were of 
ancient Norman stock. The original 
name of the family appears to have 
been Le Poer, which was later 
changed to Powell and then to Poe. 
In the middle of the 18th century 
the poet’s great-grandfather emi- 
grated from Ireland with his wife 
and son, David, who later became 
a general in the American Army. 
His son, called David after him, 
was the father of Edgar. This 
David preferred the boards to the 
barracks and became a strolling 
player. At the age of eighteen he 
married a beautiful young English 
actress, Elizabeth Arnold, whom he 
later deserted, with their three 
children. Edgar was born in Balti- 
more on February 19, 1809, and 
his mother died two years later. 
He was adopted by a wealthy 
Richmond family, the Allans, 


Condensed from The Word 
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whose name he incorporated into 
his own. 

The handsome, wayward and 
witty child was spoiled by his 
foster-parents, who sent him to an 
exclusive school at Stoke Newing- 
ton in England, where he re- 
mained for five years. On his 
return to the United States he went 
to the University of Charlottes- 
ville, from where he was expelled 
for gambling. 

Finding that Mr. Allan refused 
to pay his debts, he wrote him a 
reproving letter and set off for the 
Mediterranean to liberate the 
Greeks from Turkish domination. 
He was deflected from the battle- 
front, and arrived, by means un- 
known, at St. Petersburg. The 
American Ambassador there fin- 
anced him and sent him home, 
where the Allans welcomed the 
prodigal with love and lavishness. 

It was about this period that 
Edgar produced his first volumes 
of verse, Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, 
and Minor Poems, his patron 
being the generous Mr. Allan. 
When we recall that he was a teen- 
ager when these verses were pub- 
lished, we come to marvel at their 
metrical perfection and purity of 
passion. The verses, though they 
make little appeal to the intellect, 
are as pure as wild flowers. 

Next Edgar entered as a cadet at 
West Point, from which he was dis- 
missed in 1831 for intemperance. 
The demon that was finally to 
destroy him had already fastened 
on him. There was now nowhere 
to go. Mrs. Allan, his indulgent 
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champion, was dead and Mr. Allan 
had remarried. The second Mrs, 
Allan made no effort to conceal 
her dislike of the wayward poet. 

His life settled into one of those 
periodic phases of depression. He 
became a private in the army fora 
while and later turned up “ thin, 
pale and ghastly ” to some friends 
who procured more congenial 
work for this scholar and linguist. 
He married his cousin, Virginia 
Clemm, a beautiful young girl, 
and seems to have known domestic 
bliss for a while 

A Baltimore magazine offered a 
prize for the best story, and Poe 
won it with his curious tale, A 
MS Found in a Bottle. His success 
brought him a steady post on the 
Southern Literary Messenger, and 
made him realise his talent as a 
storyteller. 

This appears to have been the 
one happy period in Poe’s life. He 
was happily married and the young 
couple had begun to enjoy the 
security of his steady income and 
rising popularity. They moved to 
New York in 1837 and later to 
Philadelphia. His first collection of 
stories, Tales of the Grotesque and 
the Arabesque was published in 
1839. Two years later he became 
editor of Graham’s Magazine, 
which had featured some of his 
thrilling tales. 

Poe had very definite ideas on 
the art of the short story. It should 
be limited to a single sitting, its 
merit lying in the intensity with 
which it conveys a single emotion 
—usuvally terror. He explained 
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that his fantasies, “ which are not 
thoughts”, came to him between 
dreaming and waking. With these 
“analytical tales”, however, Poe 
became the pioneer of the modern 
detective story. 

From a calm eminence Poe’s 
life descended rapidly into a 
stormy inferno when his wife burst 
a blood vessel. She recovered, but 
suffered many relapses, and the 
tension forced him to drink to re- 
lieve the unbearable strain, for his 
sensitive nature was shattered at 
the sight of his girl-wife’s suffer- 
ings. He brought her back to New 
York, where he got regular work 
on the Broadway Fournal and The 
Mirror. His best-known poem, 
The Raven, was published in the 
American Review, which repaid 
him with an honorarium of ten 
dollars. 

With the familiar rhymes and 
thythms of The Raven in mind let 
us digress for a moment to scan 
these lines: 


When the mind is sad and weary, 
When the time is passing dreary, 
And the heart within is sinking 

Thinking of the days of yore; 
Get and read those books of 


wonder 

Where the Sibyl’s voice in 
thunder 

To the future opes the door: 

Listen then with awe and 
wonder 


When the Sibyl opes the door. 


These 
before 


lines appeared, ten years 


the publication of The 
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[N two matters Edgar Allan 
decidedly 
he was in tales of 
and imagination, he 
showed no traces of spirituality. 
His was a pagan 
He was 


Poe was 
Adept as 
fantasy 


un-lrish. 


melancholy. 
disposed to take 
states of subnormal excitability 
as evidence of the existence of 
a Supreme Being and proof of 
survival after death, 
neurotic disorders 


thus con- 
fusing with 


mystical states. “|! became in- 


sane,’ he wrote with inter- 
vals of horrible sanity.” 

And he had no humour, be- 
cause he had little humanity. 
In many ways he was a home- 
less man, for he was at home 
neither with the things of this 
world nor the next but 
hovered restlessly in some dim- 
lit Limbo between 


Beda Herbert 


Raven, in a book published in 
Manchester, claiming to be 
metrical renderings of some old 
Gaelic prophecies. Now as an 
editor may not Poe have received 
this book for review? He was 
known to be good at “ adapting ” 
Louise Guiney, who accused him 
of downright imitation of Mangan, 
refers to his known accomplishment 
of buccaneering. It can be proved 
from internal and chronological 
evidence that Poe also pirated the 
“ picturesque device of assonance 
and refrain”, for which he is 
chiefly famous, from James Man- 
gan. 
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This device is*characteristically 
Gaelic, and the pirate would not 
have displayed his plundered 
poetical treasure to such good 
advantage had he not the Gaelic 
rhythms in his blood. 

The curious who wish to follow 
the chronological clue may note 
that Dark Rosaleen and The Time 
of the Barmecides were first pub- 
lished in the 1830s. When Poe 
found the critics delighting in his 
technical devices he led them off 
the scent. At one time he said he 
got the idea from the line in Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship: “ With a 
murmurous stir uncertain in the 
air the purple curtain.” 

Later he contradicted this and 
said such combination of stanzas 
as his had never been attempted 
before. But, as Thoreau said when 
he found a trout in the milk, the 


circumstantial evidence is over- 
whelming. 
In 1846 the Poes moved to 


Fordham, where the health of the 
young wife continued to decline, 
and he himself suffered bouts of 
illness. Kind friends helped them 
in their sore distress, for the 
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burden of poverty now pressed 
hard on them. Yet the young 
couple remained happy and hope- 
ful, and none was so kind to 
them as Virginia’s mother, Maria 
Ciemm. 

When Virginia died childless in 
January, 1848, Edgar’s life was 
shipwrecked. Between drinking 
bouts he produced that strange 
book, Eureka. In the autumn of 
1849 he made an effort to reform 
by joining a temperance society. 
He met an old love, now a widow, 
and became engaged to her. 

On Saturday, October 6, 1849, 
he met another old friend in Balti- 
more, and they celebrated their 
meeting with brandy. As he wan- 
dered around the city in a drunken 
state, Poe fell in with some elec- 
tioneering touts—it was the even- 
ing of an election—who plied him 
with more drink, and dragged him 
round to vote in eleven different 
polling booths. 

He was discovered on Sunday 
morning in a wretched lodging- 
house and rushed to_ hospital, 
where he died that same evening 
at the age of forty. 


—— 


“'Tuat chicken I bought from you yesterday had no wish- 


bone.” 


BUTCHER (soothingly): “ Madam, our chickens are so con- 
tented that they have nothing to wish for.” 


Some callers can stay longer in an hour than others do in 


a week, 








Trial by Fury .. . truly a 
Gilbertian situation 


COMIC OPERA ON WHEELS 


B. S. BREED 


OU like Gilbert and Sullivan? 

Good . . . but perhaps you 
would not have been so keen on 
the operas if you had been a 
motorist fifty years ago. 

Believe it or not, the famous 
W. S. Gilbert was then the 
motorist’s most disliked man. For 
Gilbert was a magistrate, as well 
as a writer of comic operas, a 
magistrate who had little time for 
the motorist who disobeyed the 
road laws. 

In his earlier days he had been 
a lawyer, and in 1891, by then 
quite well known, he was asked 
to become a magistrate for the 
Harrow district in England where 
he lived. It was a sad day for the 
Motorists who were soon to 
appear on the roads. 

When a motorist came before 
Gilbert it was indeed “ Trial by 
Fury”. He abused them, he lec- 
tured them, and then made them 
pay the heaviest fines possible. 
The speed limit was Gilbert’s 
idol, and anybody caught tampet- 
ing with it got the maximum 
punishment. 

He was so severe that his 
name became a byword among 


motorists. Indeed, many used to 
go round Gilbert’s territory, put- 
ting miles on their journey, rather 
than risk appearing before him. 

Every motorist who came be- 
fore him was made to feel like a 
little boy who had misbehaved 
at school . . . and then fined ten 
pounds, the maximum amount. 

And woe betide any brave 
driver who dared argue with 
Gilbert about the charge or the 
sentence; there was no end to the 
magistrate’s cutting wit and fury. 

One high society motorist who 
came before Gilbert thought him- 
self to come from a superior 
class. He believed that the motor- 
ing laws were for chauffeurs and 
such lower forms of life, and told 
Gilbert so. 

Gilbert promptly pricked his 
vanity. Fining him {£5 for reck- 
less driving, Gilbert said: “Had 
you been a gentleman, I should 
have fined you ten.” 

Even if Gilbert wrote the 
words for light music, there was 
certainly nothing light about the 
manner in which he applied the 
law. But the strange thing was 
that even when Gilbert himself 
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became a motoring fiend, his 
strictness and anger when dealing 
with motoring offences still re- 
mained. This, too, in spite of the 
fact that he probably had more 
accidents than the average driver, 
even in those early days. 

In 1902 gout and rheumatism 
made life and walking difficult 
for Gilbert, so he bought an 
American locomobile, a steam car. 
Until then he had been only too 
content to use a carriage drawn 
by two horses, which he called 
Bryant and May because they 
were “a perfect match”. The car 
proved much more troublesome 
than the horses ever did for the 
ageing writer. 

He started almost immediately 
by running down a parson on a 
bicycle. Although the parson was 
only slightly damaged, Gilbert 
somersaulted over the dashboard 
and landed in the road. His wife 
made an uncomfortable landing in 
a hedge. Gilbert afterwards said 
she looked “like a large and quite 
unaccountable bird’s nest.” 

A few weeks later Gilbert, who 
swore he was not exceeding two 
miles an hour (though it was 
doubtful if he would have be- 
lieved himself as a magistrate), 
fan over a young lady thrown 
out of the passing carriage by a 
shying horse. Luckily, the lady’s 
injuries were light, and she was 
lady-like enough to agree that the 
accident had been caused not by 
Gilbert’s bad driving, but by the 
frightened horse. 

Next Gilbert knocked down a 
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man who proved so drunk that he 
apologised to Gilbert for getting 
in the way of the car! 

Gilbert had many similar minor 
mishaps, but luckily for his repu- 


tation as the motorists’ terror 
there were no. serious conse 
quences. 


At the time Gilbert took t 
motoring, cars were not approved 
of by most of the community. 
Many of the terrified populace 
swore that they went in fear of 
their lives from the new monsters 

One irate gentleman even went 
so far as to write to The Times 
suggesting that people in country 
districts should keep motorists 
away by using a gun. This tickled 
Gilbert’s lively wit, and he wrote 
a reply suggesting that on certain 
sections of the roads signs should 
be erected carrying this notice: 

“Motor shooting for a single 
gun.” 

Of course, not long afterwards 
the steam car went out of fashion, 
and Gilbert followed the trend by 
buying a new Rolls-Royce. He 
often said how satisfied with i 
he was, but the humorist in him 
could not resist writing to tk 
makers: 

“Your car Rolls, but it wont 
Royce.” 

The motor car certainly caught 
Gilbert’s imagination, and he kept 
his work topical by making 
humorous references to it. In th 
spring of 1904, an opera of hi 
called The Fairy’s Dilemm 
opened in London. At one stag 





fo 
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the demon Alcohol, apologising 
for his lateness, says: 


“A thousand pardons! Driving 
here from town, 

My brand new Demon motor- 
car broken down; 

A puncture long delayed me. 
This fatality 

Affects one’s character for 
puncture-ality.” 


How the Victorian audiences 
roared at this pun on a new 
motoring word! 

Gilbert kept up his motoring— 
and his stern treatment of 
offenders—right up to his death. 
Indeed, on the very afternoon of 
his passing, May 29th, 1911, he 
had been driving a car. He met 


From Grass Roots 


two young ladies at Harrow 
station and drove them to his 
house for 4 swim in his garden 
lake. 

Unfortunately, one of the girls 
got into difficulties, and Gilbert 
went in to save her. The girl sur- 
vived, but the aged writer of 
operas did not. His heart could 
not stand the strain and he died 
in the water. 

I like to think that the motorists 
of the time admired his work 
enough to feel regret at his pass- 
ing, even if, at the same time, 
they were a little relieved that 
they could now drive around the 
Harrow district without having to 
face the roaring Gilbert a few days 
later. 


HAPPINESS springs from the grass roots of human exper- 
tence. When you get away from the humble qualities of 
life you are in danger of losing the joy and satisfaction to be 


found in every passing day. 


Contentment is associated with health, daily toil, food, 
shelter, a beloved mate, a friend or two, self respect, a quiet 
pillow, appreciation of life’s simplicities. 


Signs On It ! 


Joun H. Crowe 


A BARMAN got a job in a house close to a deaf and dumb 
mstitution. The boss gave him a run through the signs 
commonly used by customers to indicate pints, bottles and 


” 


“ half ones 


Everything went according to the signs assigned until late 
on Saturday night, when the barman saw his customers wav- 
ing their arms and using off-the-record signs which he was 


unable to interpret. 


He called the boss and asked for guidance. The owner 
looked around the bar. “ Throw them out!” he snapped. 
“They’ve had enough. They’re singing.” 


Cuchulainn Annual 





The tempo of modern 
technology leaves little or no 
time for conversation in the 





modern smithy 


The 
Anvil Chorus 
is Getting 
Weaker 
G. B. THOMPSON, M.Sc. 


( to a place like Lisnaskea or 
Derrygonnelly and ask the 
way to the local- blacksmith’s 
shop. If you are a stranger to the 
forge you will find much of 
interest in the unfamiliar sights 
and sounds and smells. 

You will enter a dark, warm 
atmosphere, dominated by the 
smith, his forge and his anvil. A 
horse stands as though deep in 
thought, occasionally stamping the 
earthen floor with its hoof as if 
to draw attention to the job in 
hand. A few old men are seated 
on a bench along one wall of the 
smithy. The stage is set; you are 
about to see something of a 
traditional rural craft being prac- 
tised. 





Although it would appear that 
in its modern developed form the 
blacksmith’s craft has a reason- 
ably sound future, the more tradi- 
tional type of rural smithy is fast 
becoming a feature of the past. 


Some smithies, especially in 
County Down, have become 
sizeable engineering workshops, 


employing from four to nine men 
Thus the decrease in blacksmiths’ 
shops does not indicate that 
modern farming techniques have 
made the rural smith redundant 
If anything, he has become mor 
versatile and more productive, and 
his problems are not so much com 
cerned with finding work as find 
ing good apprentices. 

The modern smithy is a large, 
well-built workshop equipped 
with power tools. Welding is cat 
ried out more often with elec 
tricity or oxy-acetylene gas that 
with fire and hammer. The floo 
is no longer earthen, nor is t 
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THE ANVIL CHORUS 


littered with cuttings and filings 
from horses’ hooves. The tarred 
felt roof, which an old smith 
described to me as the only type 
capable of withstanding the cor- 
rosive fumes of the old shoeing 
forge, is now a feature of the 
past. 

But the craft still retains many 
of its old characteristics. In a 
way it differs from all others 
which I found still being followed 
—stone-cutting, basket-making, 
coach-building, saddlery, boat- 
building, rope-making and hand- 
loom weaving—to mention a few. 
None of these is quite so truly 
rural as blacksmithing, which is 
fundamentally ancillary to agri- 
culture. The smithy is one of the 


few craft establishments to be 
found in isolated rural surround- 
ings, whereas others generally 


remain within a village or small 
town community. 

These elements remain, in spite 
of the fact that the modern de- 
veloped forge caters for require- 
ments other than those of the 
farmer; wrought iron, steel roof 
trusses, and, in one _ instance, 
bicycle frames, provide a modern 
outlet for the blacksmith’s skill. 

Looking at the craft in detail, 
however, certain things reflect 
new conditions and outlook in the 
mithy. The current shortage of 
apprentices, for example, is a sign 
of the times, indicating a break- 
ing-up of a family tradition con- 
nected with the craft. I visited 
thirty-eight forges in Down and 
Fermanagh, in which a total of 
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ninety men were employed. In 
only five instances did I record a 
father-and-son partnership. In 
each case the son was a journey- 
man, having completed five years 
as an apprentice. Thus within 
the last five years no sons had 
followed their fathers into the 
forges I visited. 

In addition to the loss of the 
family element there have had to 
be certain sacrifices in principle 
if the forge was to survive and 
develop. Fundamentally the smiths 
of “the old school” worked with 
head and hand. Tools were their 
servants by which they increased 
the skill of their hands, and, in 
fact, most of their tools were 
hand-made in the beginning. They 
felt that their skill won for them 
a status beyond the reach of any 
handyman. As one old craftsman 
expressed it, “ Anybody can be 
a blacksmith nowadays, for if a 
man wants to make a gate all he 
has to do is measure his iron be- 
tween two pillars and join it up 
with a welding plant and a 
tobacco spittle!” 

But the price of such pride has 
been loss of business, and I met 
a number of older smiths who 
have been left with only a 
memory of the times when it was 
not unusual to have to shoe twelve 
horses, or more, in a working 
day, and to have as many as 300 
horses “on the books ”. 

I cannot believe, however, that 
an obstinate refusal by some 
smiths to adopt new techniques 
provides the complete explana- 
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tion of present-day conditions. It 
seems to me that there have been 
several grades of smithing skill, 
some accomplishing a_ greater 
variety of work than others, even 
to the extent of making ploughs 
from crude bar iron. At the 
lowest end of the scale, in the 
true smith’s estimation at any 
rate, was the man who did little 
more than shoe horses. He is the 
one who has become obsolete, 
together with the horses he shod. 

The development of those 
forges which have survived must 
be regarded, in fact, as a tribute 
to the real smith’s skill and versa- 
tility. This is something which is 
not just acquired by apprentice- 
ship. It is a family tradition, and 
the smith’s pride in this goes 
hand-in-hand with pride in work- 
manship. 

I found, too, that one must not 
always relate progress to the 
modern industrial climate. Many 
older craftsmen were in no way 
complacent individuals, content to 
serve their apprenticeships and 
then settle to the everyday busi- 
ness of shoeing horses and 
repairing ploughs. 

The effects of the industrial 
revolution of the last century 
eventually reached many Ulster 
forges. New techniques and the 
chance of wider experience lured 
many craftsmen away from home 
to the shipyards of Belfast and 
Glasgow, or the foundries and 
engineering workshops of England. 

A smithy in Fermanagh had 
become prominent as a coach- 
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building and implement manufac- 
turing works by about 1850, and 
in this instance the business had 
been developed by the grand- 
father of the present smith, who 
went as a young man to Man- 
chester to improve his skill and 
knowledge. 

In Co. Down I met an aged 
smith who had followed his trade 
with a cavalry regiment during 
the Boer War and again in the 
Great War of 1914-18. During 
this time he saw the cavalry horse 
replaced by mechanised transport, 
and so he learned to work with 
engines instead of horseshoes. 

Thus the small, humble forges 
of the Ulster countryside, decep- 
tively suggestive in their appear- 
ance of simple crude techniques, 
are operated, on the other hand, 
by a wealth of experience and 
ability on the part of men who 
are born to it. I have heard of 
smiths who had mastered, and 
even improved upon, the internal 
combustion engine at a time when 
the automobile was a rare novelty, 
In the same way today there ar 
smiths who work confidently with 
the more involved techniques d 
electric and gas welding without 
instruction of any kind. 

Nor has modern farm machinery 
presented any obstacles. In fact, 
one finds the smith’s natural im 
ventiveness being applied to is 
improvement. Indeed, I would b 
tempted to go further by suggest 


ing that the skill of the Ulster | 


blacksmith has been a vital ee 
ment in the whole 
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The Narrowing Back 


[| AM what the Irish call a Narrowback. The term is neither 


praiseful nor disdainful. It is merely a sorrowful truth 
about us American men who were born here of parents who 
came from Ireland. 

In 999 cases out of 1,000, our fathers came to this country 
with small education, but broad backs and strong muscles, 
prepared to do such work in the United States as called for 
this equipment. 

Succeeding here to a greater or lesser degree, they gave us, 
their American-born sons, as much schooling as they could, 
and with some education we turned to less laborious means 
of earning a living. So, figuratively or literally, through an 
accelerated process of evolution favoured by the Irish, our 














backs grew narrower. 


Joun McNu tty in the New Yorker 


means the least interesting part 
has been the two-way flow of 
smiths between the rural work- 
shop and those of Belfast’s 
Queen’s Island shipyards. In other 
words, Ulster’s agricultural smith 
and her Queen’s Island smith 
have often been one and the same 
person. 

The rural blacksmith’s practical 
ability is but part of his qualifica- 
tions. He may be born to it, a 
third, fourth or even fifth genera- 
tion representative, but he is also 
dedicated to it. The smith often 
works against serious difficulties, 
although admittedly some of them 
are of his own making. I found 
that smiths in small, one-man or 
two-man forges reported an 
annual turnover of about {£400, 
which is hardly a working income. 
On the other hand, he is faced 
with a traditional delay on the 
part of his farming customers in 
settling accounts. 
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His work is also _ seasonal, 
especially if he confines himself 
to agricultural repairs. Here the 
responsibility must rest with the 
farmer who often neglects his 
machinery when not in use, with 
the result that during ploughing 
and harvesting seasons the smith 
must work long hours to accom- 
plish vital repairs. But in the 
winter, when maintenance work 
would be convenient and welcome, 
he is often idle, and the plough 
and reaper lie unprotected in the 
fields. 

It is not for me to criticise this 
arrangement, which, seemingly, is 
deeply rooted, but I suggest that 
it illustrates how the rural black- 
smith in serving his community, 
under conditions imposed by 
community tradition, is a dedica- 
ted craftsman. 

But progress must have its way, 
and it is perhaps consoling that 
the smith, in accepting it, has 
managed to do so largely on his 
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own terms. However, I will feel 
some regret at the passing of the 
older establishments; for just as 
elements like the family tradition 
disappear from the smithy, and 
as they become large busy work- 
shops, so will they cease to be 
social centres of their respective 
communities. 

The tempo of modern tech- 
nology leaves little time for con- 
versation. And in a large building, 
furnished with lathes, power- 
hammers and _ welding units, 
where would one sit to watch and 
talk? 

The modern smithy has no focal 
point, and with all its modern 
equipment it cannot match as a 
spectacle the old traditional estab- 
lishment. 

Stay a little while in the forge 
at Lisnaskea or Derrygonnelly and 
see if you cannot agree that here 
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the action, the characters, the 
staging, are subtle and superb. 
On the human side strength and 
skill, humour and mutual under- 
standing combine together in a 
setting which to the layman is 
warm, dark and mystical—one 
moment broken only by the low 
sound of voices from the bench 
where the old men sit, and the 
next moment charged with the 
roar of the bellows, forcing the 
dull embers to a bright glow. 
Action mounts to a climax as 
red hot metal scatters a cascade 
of sparks under the smith’s 
hammer, and then dies fizzling in 
a cloud of steam from the trough 
beside the forge. Conversation 
begins again, the fire becomes 
dull once more, the smith relaxes, 
smiles and adds his opinion to 
the discussion, and the horse still 
stands as though deep in thought. 





Fifi For Shame ! 


A Lapy carrying a little dog in her arms was riding along in 


a bus. 


Every now and then she worried the conductor 


to know when the bus was coming to a certain stop. 
When they finally reached the place the conductor stopped 


the bus, thinking the lady wished to get off there. 


Instead 


of alighting, however, she went to the door of the bus and, 
holding up the dog, she said : “ Look, Fifi, there’s where 


your mother was born.” 


SoME of the most unproductive acres in the country are 


wiseacres. 


Dublin Opinion 
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No wonder changes were 

frequent and managers dtd 

not know the names of all 
their staff 


Pity the Shop 
Assistants of 


Other Days! 
MICHEAL O NUALLAIN 


— large departmental drapery 
stores were in a fairly advanced 
stage of development about 120 
years ago. The firms of Todd 
Burns and Co. and Pim Bros., 
Ltd., of Dublin, were described 
at that time as two of the most 
important drapery establishments 
in these islands. Most of the 
large houses in Dublin, Cork and 
Limerick were established by 
Scottish businessmen. 

It was with the growth of these 
large stores that conditions de- 
veloped for the workers which 
ultimately led to the foundation 
of trade unions for shop assistants, 
both here and across-Channel. 
Prior to the coming of the 
general stores, the linen draper’s 
establishment was a modest affair, 
and even at its greatest develop- 
ment it was staffed by the pro- 
prietor and his family and, on 
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occasions when business’ was 
brisk, the domestic side of the 
household. 


About the middle of the 19th 
century, Messrs. Schoolberg and 
Co. of Tottenham Court Road, 
London, was cited as the only 
British rival of the Dublin stores. 
This was surprising for a com- 
paratively small city like Dublin. 

A defender of the conditions 
of those days stated that the 
apprentices in the Dublin stores 
were well treated. They lived in, 
had - first-class board and a fine 
library and were paid £5 per 


year. A schoolmaster was in 
attendance to look after their 
educational needs. A barrel of 


beer was consumed each day. 
We learn that at the time the 
buyers in Pim Bros. did not 
suffer interference from _ the 
management in regard to pur- 
chases and sales; the bosses simply 
supplied unlimited capital. The 
only “ reckoning” for these lucky 
buyers came at stock-taking time. 
There was, however, a rule that 
no customer must leave the house 
without being served, and this 
rule was strictly enforced. 
Buyers were assumed to have 
every possible line of goods in 
stock; and if a salesman failed to 
satisfy the wishes of the customer 
because he had not the type of 
goods required, this was not 
accepted as an excuse. There was 
a fixed price for everything; the 
aim was to ensure that no time 
would be lost in haggling. 
Assistants were not allowed to 


Distributive Worker 
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idle for a moment. If customers 
were not there to be served, they 
must keep on the move and give 
the appearance of doing some- 
thing. It seems from the records 
that salesmen were so numerous 
at the time that a lot of people 
were at some stage “busy doing 
nothing”. The changes of per- 
sonnel were so frequent that few 
of the managers were acquainted 
with the names of all the staff. 

Assistants worked from 8 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. in the summer and the 
shop closed at 6 p.m. in winter. 
This did not mean that the staff 
was free. All staff (which “ lived 
in”) had to be on the premises 
before 11 p.m. each night. The 
door was locked punctually and 
anyone arriving later had to find 
other lodgings, or sleep on a 
bench in the Park, and in the 
morning would receive a dressing 
down, if not the “sack”. 

P. C. Hoffman, in his book, 
The; Also Serve, tells us that 
when he went to serve his time he 
was put into a room, which was 
small and dirty, with six other 
men. He was given a blanket and 
pillow and had to sleep on the 
floor. He was paid 2/6d. per 
week, from which he had to pay 
fines, and the occasions for these 
were numerous. 

Twenty minutes was allowed 
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for dinner and fifteen minutes for 
tea. Even during these intervals 
they were liable to be called back 
if there were not enough assistants 
to deal with the customers. 

When the shop was closed at 
7 p.m. a further hour was spent 
tidying up. The male shop assis- 
tants were forbidden to marry. 
Mr. Hoffman quotes that on one 
occasion an employer was fined 
for having meat on the premises 
unfit for human consumption. The 
worthy employer avoided prose- 
cution when he explained that it 
was there for the staff and not 
for sale. 

When the shop assistants began 
their fight against “ living-in”, 
the employers claimed that the 
system should be maintained, as 
it was a safeguard for the morals 


of the assistants. The Shop 
Assistants’ Union began its fight 
in London and paraded the 


streets with sandwich boards. The 
bearers paraded in top hats and 
frock coats. 

Just as in Dublin, public 
opinion soon swung to the side 
of the oppressed, especially after 
a few fires had tragic conse- 
quences for some female workers. 
But the London Drapers’ Cham- 
ber of Trade subscribed a 
thousand pounds to fight against a 
Bill establishing fire regulations. 


WHATEVER you have, you must either use or lose. 


HENRY Forp 


MANY people never know where the next cheque is coming 
from or when the last one is coming back. 














The musical comedy has 
grown up. Gone are 
the great clowns... 


They Want 
Meat with 


their Music 
JOHN CHAPMAN 


HE tired American business 

man seems to have vanished, 
victim of the advent of comfort- 
able air travel; and vanished, too, 
is the type of musical comedy 
which once made his bald pate 
shine brightly in the first row. 
The girls of Broadway are as 
lovely as ever, but they aren’t 
just show girls any more; they 
are wonderful at ballet, but they 
probably couldn’t even tap an Off 
to Buffalo. 

The American musical comedy 
has grown up—and even grewn 
serious. There is little likelihood 
that today’s music-show patron 
will die laughing, for nobody on 
the stage is trying for belly 
laughs. There is plenty of humour 
to be found, of course, but it is 


More intelligent than outrageous, 


as in the vastly successful The 


| Music Man and My Fair Lady. 


Condensed from Mainliner (United Air Lines, Chicago, 





But whatever dying is done it is 
done on the stage. 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar 


Hammerstein II are credited with 
having changed the character of 
the musical when they took a 
folk play by Lynn Riggs, Green 
Grow the Lilacs, and made it into 
Oklahoma! sixteen years ago. 
Here they had the inestimable 
help of Agnes de Mille, a ballet 
mistress who tossed aside all 
Broadway hoofing, created dance 
patterns akin to ballet—and made 
the dances themselves part of the 
story. 

The ultimate in this trend is 
West Side Story, a transmigration 
of the tragic Romeo and his girl 
friend Juliet to the sidewalks, 
alleys and playgrounds of today’s 
New York. As directed by Jerome 
Robbins, a serious choreographer, 
this musical tells much of its plot 
with ballet—and the score, by 
Leonard Bernstein, is modern, 
intelligent and intricate. It is pos- 
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sible that West Side Story could 
have been produced twenty years 


igo. . . but nobody would have 
gone to it. The prolonged suc- 
cess of this tragic romance of the 


shows that audiences, 
hey demand 


sidewalks 
too, have changed. 
more. 

The Black Crook (1866) was 
New York’s first musical comedy 
smash, and it was an accident. A 
pair of managers had brought 
over a French ballet troupe with 
lat te costumes and sets, but 
the theatre they engaged, the 
Academy of Music, burned before 
they could open. Niblo’s Gardens 
was the only other suitable 
theatre—but the owner was 
already planning production of a 
melodrama, The Black Crook, 
concerning a man who had made 
1 pact to deliver to the devil one 
human soul each year. It was sug- 
rested that the two offerings join 
rorces, 

This merger created a theatri- 
Hippy, high-kick- 

in pink tights, luxurious 
cenic effects, music and a 
a plot. Ultimately it was 
discovered that a plot wasn’t 
needed. If the girls and scenery 
were beautiful enough, songs and 
jokes could be used as fillers. This 
type of show, the revue, reached 
‘ts height in the years which fol- 
lowed the first Ziegfeld Follies in 
1907. In addition to Ziegfeld, its 
practitioners included George 
White, Earl Carroll, the Shubert 
brothers and Sam H. Harris and 
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Irving Berlin of the Music Box 
Theatre. 

There have been musicals with 
plots, too, but up to Oklahoma! 
these “ books” usually were very 
loose links between songs, dances 
and the specialties of the stars; 
but there were exceptions, like the 
adaptation of Shaw’s Arms and 
the Man into The Chocolate 


Soldier. Until Oklahoma! the 
musical comedy had to have 
comedians—great clowns like 
Raymond Hitchcock, W. C 


Fields, Eddie Cantor, Ed Wynn, 
Bert Lahr and Fanny Brice. 

In many of today’s musicals 
the leading man does not have to 
be uproariously funny and he may 
not even have to dance or sing— 
as in the cases of Rex Harrison 
and Edward Mulhare in My Fair 
Lady and Robert Preston in The 
Music Man. In these two shows 
intelligent humour replaces the 
belly laugh—Shaw’s Pygmalion 
in the one instance and Meredith 
Willson’s remembrance of his own 
growing-up in the other. And in 
shows like these the leading lady 
must be a lady. 

The great clowns are dead, out 
of work or on television, and the 
actor who can play it straight is 
the favourite in today’s musicals. 


Even death—the principal im 
gredient of grand opera—has 
found its way to the musical 


comedy stage. Jud Fry got his in 
Oklahoma! and Billy Bigelow be- 
came a ghost halfway through 
Carousel. 
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rs a long death scene in Fanny, and fying plot, but producers lean 
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Words to the Wise. 


Is It the Innocent Art? 

QyNE of the divine attributes of music is that it is absolutely 

free from the power of suggesting anything immoral. 
Its countless moods and richly varied forms suit it to any 
organisation, and it can convey every meaning except one 
—an impure one. 

Music can suggest no improper thought, and herein may 
be claimed its superiority over painting and sculpture, both 
of which may, and, indeed, do, at times, depict and suggest 


impurity. 
This blemish, however, does not enter into music; sounds 
alone . . . must, from their indefinite nature, be innocent. 


Let us thank God that we have one elevating and ennobling 
influence in the world which can never, never lose its purity 
and beauty. 

Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN 


Sleeping Time 
How dreadful it is to reflect on the amount of time the ord- 
inary man spends, according to statistics, in sleep! 

Eight hours a night sounds modest enough, but when a 
statistician adds up the nightly figures for sleep to cover a 
lifetime, what sluggards we all seem! 

I, for instance, on this basis have been asleep for nearly 
twenty-three years. And the time I have spent in bed is 
longer than that for I lie in bed till I am more or less com- 
pelled to get up. 

At the age of tweny-three Pitt had become Prime Minister 
of England. Yet here am I at the age of sixty-eight, and I am 
not Prime Minister of England yet. The moral is possibly 
obvious. 

Still, it is perhaps better not to allow oneself to be guided 
by statistics. There are few hours of the twenty-four passed 
more innocently than the hours of sleep. 

RoBERT LyND 


GOD grant me serenity to accept things I cannot change, 
courage to change things I can, and wisdom to know the 
difference. 
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The great John L. was 
always ready to fight any 
man breathing 


He was the 


CHAMPION OF 
CHAMPIONS 


GILBERT ODD 


ITLEHOLDERS today are not 
necessarily the best fighters 
in the world. They rarely meet 
all comers. The first consideration 
is—will the contest draw a 


capacity crowd? If not, the chal- 
lenger is not likely to get his 
chance. 


Things were not like that in 
the bare-knuckle days of the re- 
doubtable John L. Sullivan, who 
saw the passing of the prize-ring 
and fought the first heavyweight 
championship contest with gloves. 

John L. really believed he was 
invincible. Whenever he fought 
and ended by telling his delighted 
audience: “I can lick anybody in 
the house, yours respectfully, John 
L. Sullivan,” they knew he meant 
it and loved him for it. 

He was born in Boston just 
over 100 years ago. His father 
was on the small side, but his 
mother was a giantess, and he in- 
herited her massive physical pro- 
portions. At seventeen he weighed 





fourteen 
credited with 
horse-drawn tram back on to the 


over stone and was 


lifting a derailed 


track; a feat which had baffled 
the efforts of half a dozen men. 

He liked running, baseball and 
all vigorous sports, exulted in 
showing off his strength by lift- 
ing logs, sacks and barrels. Above 
all, he was happy when exchang- 
ing punches. Not that he had to 
take many, for his own smashing 
blows soon reduced an opponent 
to helplessness. 

Nevertheless, Sullivan was a 
long-range fighter, and he was 
handicapped by the bare-knuckle 
rules permitting holding and 
wrestling. Consequently, he insis- 
ted upon wearing gloves, which 
made wrestling eventually impos- 
sible. The idea caught on and the 
old-fashioned prize-ring vanished. 

In Sullivan’s day, fighting was 
frowned on by the authorities be- 


cause it attracted a somewhat 
rough following. But as John L. 
invariably won in _ spectacular 
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fashion, he became something of 
a public hero and the idol of 
American youth. 

After decisively winning a num- 
ber of bouts, he issued the follow- 
ing challenge: “I am prepared to 
fight any man breathing, for any 
sum from 1,000 to 10,000 dollars. 
This challenge being specially 
directed to Paddy Ryan. Yours 
respectfully, John L. Sullivan.” 

Ryan claimed the American 
title, but John L. beat him in 
eleven minutes. Leaving his oppo- 
nent bleeding on the ground, 
Sullivan vaulted over the ropes, 
ran the hundred yards to his 
dressing-room, changed into street 
clothes and took the first train to 
New Orleans, where there were 
sportsmen, beautiful women and 
oceans of champagne to welcome 
the new champion. 

From now on he spent most of 
his day in the saloons, buying 
drinks all round—‘“ Give the boys 
some wine.” He lorded it over 
everyone, but was liked and 
encouraged. 

Only a man of iron constitu- 
tion could have lived the way 
Sullivan did and still maintain his 
strength and power. Although 
sometimes brought to the arena 
in a drunken stupor, once in the 
ring his glazed eyes cleared, the 
limp muscles flexed into steel. 

On one occasion, every device 
—including an ice-cold bath— 
failed to get him into shape in 
time for. his appearance. Yet he 
insisted on going before his 
audience to explain that he was a 
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ERE is a story of a man 
who carried his right arm 
sling, taking it out to 
favour a friend by letting him 
“shake the hand that has been 
shaken by John L. Sullivan.” 
Touring the American 
theatres at 3,000 dollars a 
week, Sullivan offer 
1000 dollars to any man who 
could stay four rounds 
him. Each town duly brought 
out its champion, and Sullivan 
—often straight from a heavy 
drinking knock 
the challenger unconscious 
within a 


in a 


would 


with 


bout—would 


round or two 


Gilbert Odd 
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“sick man”. However, he had 
put in an appearance, and (he 
said) they must be satisfied with 
that. They were! 

In 1887, so great was his popu- 
larity, the people of Boston pre- 
sented him with a_ 1,000-dollar 
belt containing 250 diamonds and 
inscribed: “Presented to the 
Champion of Champions. John L. 
Sullivan. By the people of the 
United States.” 

He was immensely proud of 
his trophy. Holding it aloft he 
exclaimed: “ Alongside of this, 
any other belt is just a dog 
collar.” He was actually referring 
to a belt put up by a newspaper, 
with the notion of bringing about 
a match between John L. and 
Jake Kilrain, whom the editor 
favoured. 
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“I remember telling her how I got a {£10 a week raise 


What happened?” 


blank. 


went 


Sullivan decided to visit 
England to coax the British 
champion, Jem Smith, into battle. 
He also wanted to get at Charley 
Mitchell again, because Mitchell 
had once had the audacity to 
knock the Champion of Cham- 
pions off his feet. (John L. always 
insisted that he had fallen be- 
cause he accidentally “ crossed 
his legs”. 

He failed to make a match with 
Jem Smith, but met Charley 
Mitchell at Baron Rothschild’s 
estate in France. After they had 
fought thirty-nine rounds, mainly 
because Sullivan was so badly out 
of condition, the police intervened 
and both men were arrested. 





then everything 


Laugh Magazine 


Mitchell went to jail, but Sullivan 
preferred to forfeit his bail rather 
than suffer such an indignity. 
Back. home he continued his 
storming, riotous way until Jake 
Kilrain’s persistent challenging 
brought them together. But now 
Sullivan weighed over seventeen 


stone. He hadn’t fought for 
eighteen months, and it was years 
since he had done any serious 


training. 

His backers were appalled by 
his flabby condition and consulted 
William Muldoon, a noted wrestler 
and an expert in physical culture. 
He agreed to try to get Sullivan 
into shape. He was to receive 1,000 
dollars—if John L. won. 
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He took the champion to his 
health farm and put him through 
a severe training routine. Only 
once did Sullivan sneak away and 
make for the nearest bar. Muldoon 
was after him swiftly, knocked the 
glass of whiskey out of his hand, 
and put a half-nelson on his 
patient until John L. promised 
never to break training again. 

Ry cv he stepped into the ring 

y fight Kilrain, he had lost three 
stone and was amazingly fit for a 
man of thirty-one who had led a 
life of di ssipation for seven years. 
Kilrain’s backers threw in the 
sponge during the seventy-fifth 
round, after they had been fight- 
ing for hours. It was the last bare- 
knuckle title bout. Sullivan de- 
clared that he would never again 
fight without gloves. 

Now he resumed the life of a 
champion, crossing and re-cross- 


ing the American continent with 
a melodrama entitled: Honest 
Hearts and Willing Hands, in 


which he was the hero. The play 
was terrible, but John L. was in 
it and ies were packed simply 
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for the privilege of seeing him. 
For another three "ia he 
bragged and drank. Then a bank 


clerk from San Francisco named 
James Corbett decided that he 
was capable of outboxing the 
ageing Sullivan. 

The champion did not want the 
bother of training for another 
fight, but his pride would not let 
him retire and leave a challenge 
unanswered. He managed to get 
himself into some sort of shape; 
but to the dismay of almost every 
American the great John L. was 
at last knocked out in the twenty- 
first round. 

But even defeat did not rob 
John L. of his acclaim, and he 
remained a great attraction 
wherever he went; even when he 
became a teetotaller and lectured 
fiercely on the evils of drink. 

He stayed in the public eye for 
nearly forty years. It has been 
estimated that he earned and 
spent—a great deal of it on drink 


—one million and a quarter 
dollars. And it was untaxed in 
those days! 


[Po you know why naval personnel in nearly all navy and 
merchant navy services wear blue uniforms? 
Many people think that it is because of the symbolic com- 
parison with the ocean, but the true reason is less romantic. 
In the olden days indigo was the only known coloured 
material capable of withstanding salt water and the sun’s 


rays, and this was why blue was chosen. 


Irish Weekly 


]F you fall in love at first sight, make sure to take a second 
look, because you may save yourself a lot of trouble. 


J. M. 


J 




















A St. Patrick’s Day tale, told in the 
shadow of Brooklyn Bridge 


So That was Mike’s 


Secret 


I. L. JAFFEE 


NCE upon a time New York 

was a wonderful place; all the 
people in it were Irish. The 
friendly cop on the corner was 
named Reilly; the man who drove 
the horse-car was named O’Rourke; 
and the postman called himself 
Callahan. 

“We used to walk across the 
bridge over there,” the man con- 
tinued, “and we’d spend the day 
at the Battery on Sunday, enjoy- 
ing an outing.” We looked up at 
the bridge across which heavy 
traffic was now rumbling; we were 
all sitting around a table at 
Sweet’s on Fulton Street, enjoying 
a good seafood meal; it was hard 
to imagine horses and carriages, 
ladies in hoop skirts and crinoline, 
and Edwardian gentlemen in cellu- 
loid collars out for a Sunday stroll. 

“ Brooklyn was a lovely place,” 
the man recalled. “I suppose it 
was still the gaslight era when I 
started working for Mr. O’Toole 
as an office boy; worked up to 
Manager of the company, too, 
before I was thirty-eight,” he added 
proudly. “ What kind of work do 


you think they did there?” he 
asked. 

“Insurance business?” I volun- 
teered. The man looked a little dis- 
tressed at this. 

“No,” he said, slowly. “ It was a 
detective agency. Mr. O’Toole did 
all the detective work and Mike 
Flaherty was what you might call 
his deputy. Really, I guess, good 
old Mike was a sort of man-of-all- 
work.” 

We all ordered another round of 
coffee, and lit another cigarette, as 
we knew this was going to be a 
long one. In the newspaper busi- 
ness we were used to listening, and 
this had all the aspects of a good 
story. Furthermore, there’s nothing 
I like better than a two-hour lunch 
hour, and besides, it was St 
Patrick’s Day. 

“There was also Miss O’Hara 
who did all the office work, and, 
including me, that was the entire 
staff. But, believe it or not, with 
this limited help, the old boy 
brought in more than his share of 
criminals.” 

The man grew more mellow as 
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he continued these reminiscences; 
one could see he was descending 
a flight of stairs into the past—a 
world that was softer, kinder and 
more, much more peaceful than 
our own. 

“TI guess I was about twelve 
years old when I started with Mr. 
O’Toole. They were a grand crew 
to work with; they often seemed 
kind of upstage; but when you got 
to know them no-one was more 
thoughtful and considerate. I shall 
never forget the echo of their wild 
laughter as they enjoyed a joke to- 
gether; somehow it contained all 
the wildness and freedom that typi- 
fies the race; you could never get 
to know them too well, but you 
always knew that everything was 
all right while they were around.” 

“ How were things on Election 
Day?” Smitty asked. “ Pretty 
rough?” 

“ Yes, they were. People in those 
days used to take elections rather 
seriously and they didn’t close the 
bars down like they do today. 
Everybody would go in for a couple 
of short snorts and before nightfall 
there was bound to be a few good 
rip-roaring fights—sometimes five 
or six were involved; and, some- 
times, on a real donnybrook Elec- 
tion Day Eve, it seemed to me that 
the whole community was involved 
in the brawl; bobbies wielding 
their clubs in the manner of the 
Keystone Cops, and everybody 
expressing their preference politic- 
ally with a swing at somebody 
else. 

“Perhaps the most celebrated 
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case at O’Toole’s Detective 
Agency,” the man with the silver 
hair resumed, “ was the one revolv- 
ing round ‘ Black Bart’.” 

“Anything to drink, gentle- 
men?” the waiter interrupted. 

“This one’s on me,” Lynch 
insisted. “A round of brandies, 
please, waiter.” No one demurred. 
The waiter took the order and 
disappeared. 

Lynch was covering our Foreign 
Desk and should have been wait- 
ing on despatches from Copen- 
hagen, or some place or other; just 
what he was doing at this party, 
I'll never know; perhaps it was the 
shamrocks in the old boy’s eyes 
that lured him, as it had the rest 
of us. 

“Please continue, sir,” Smitty 
said. Thereupon we all sat back 
expectantly as the waiter brought 
the drinks, and listened intently 
to “ The Case of Black Bart.” 

“As I said, I was pretty much 
of a kid then and wasn’t too aware 
of what was going on behind the 
scenes. On the face of it, it all 
followed pretty much of a pattern. 
Mr. O’Toole would go out and 
make a round of investigations; he 
would amass a lot of facts and 
evidence. And then when he had 
drawn his net about the law- 
breaker so tight that there was no 
escape, sure enough, somebody 
would appear in the office 
suddenly, looking like a deranged 
person, and start shouting threats 
at Mr. O’Toole. Miss O’Hara 
would scream a bit, and pull me 
behind her skirts protectingly, and 
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then Mike would appear and 
subdue the intruder. After that 
the case would be marked 
‘closed’ and they would start on 
the next one.” 

“By the way,” Smitty asked, 
“what were they paying office 
boys in those days?” 

“I was getting about three 
dollars a week, and that was 
pretty good. You see, Mr. 
O'Toole was a friend of my 
father’s.” The man smiled and 
then his mien became quite 
serious again. “I’m glad you 
asked that, though,” he added, 
“because poor old Mike was only 
getting fifteen a week and he was 
risking his neck two or three 
times a month. In fact, I’d often 
ask him, when I grew up a little, 
why he was making all these 
sacrifices and his reply was 
always the same: ‘ Now don’t you 
be asking me that, Jamie boy— 
some day you'll be a man and 
you'll know the reason why.’ 
“Some day’ seemed a long, long 
time, but I could see how Mike 
felt about it and we were content 
to leave it a mystery.” 

Lynch finished his drink and 
set it down, quietly. “ What about 
that fellow ‘ Black Bart’?” he in- 
quired politely. 

“Well, he was a gypsy man 
from a side-show, playing over in 
Coney Island, and was one of 
the roughest customers we ever 
had. Bart did the knife-throwing 
act. It seemed that two people 
belonging to the troupe had been 
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stabbed to death with Bart’s 
knives. I presume there was a 
matter of jealousy over a girl; 
but despite all the overwhelming 
evidence, they didn’t have enough 
to pin it on the big gypsy. The 
proprietor of the show, who 
feared he might be the next 
victim, called on Mr. O’Toole for 
help. 

“I can still remember that 
fateful day, when Black Bart 
appeared like all the rest of them, 
scowling and dark of countenance. 
Apparently, they still hadn’t found 
the last bit of evidence that would 
tighten the noose around his neck. 
Then it came. Mr. O’Toole used 
the old dodge about pretending 
that someone had seen Bart com- 
mit the act. And Bart fell for i 
like a ton of bricks. His swarthy 
face became contorted with rage 
and hatred: ‘Ill get you for 
this, Mr. O’Toole,’ he screamed. 
*You’ll never take me to jail!’ 
Mr. O’Toole just stood there, 
looking calm and assured. At this 
point, with the swiftness of hand 
of a magician, Black Bart reached 
into his sleeve and drew out a 
long, ugly knife. As usual, Miss 


O’Hara screamed, and I must 
confess I ducked a little. Black 
Bart threw the knife, straight 


towards where Mr. O’Toole was 
standing. There was hardly time 
to think. Happily, though, out of 
nowhere a chair came flying 
through the air, flung from the 
arms of Mike Flaherty. In mid- 
air it stopped, as if halted in its 
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flight by the mean-looking knife 
that now protruded from the 
seat-webbing! The chair fell, and 
Mike was upon him in an instant 
and soon had Black Bart on the 
floor with handcuffs on his 
wrists!” 

For a moment we all sat 
around a little thoughtful over the 
strange turn of events in this 
highly nostalgic story, told to us 
here in the shadow of Brooklyn 
Bridge, on this St. Patrick’s Day. 

“I suppose Mike finally got a 
raise in salary for that?” Smitty 
ventured. 

“Yes, he did,’ the man re- 
sponded. “ But much more than 
that, a surprising thing happened 
a few days later which explained 
to us all very clearly why Mike 
had put in so patiently all those 
years of long and faithful service. 

“Two or three days after, a 
carriage pulled up at the front 
door and in it was sitting, all 


Good Enough ! 
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dressed in a lovely white gown, 
tall and dignified, Miss O’Hara. 
She was positively transformed. 
She wore a broad-flowered picture 
hat and her red hair was all in 
curls. She was carrying a small 
bouquet. She was prettier than 
any actress at Daley’s. 

“* We're going to be married, 
Jamie boy,’ Mike said. ‘ You'll 
be a man soon and I'll always 
want you to remember this scene 
as you see it today.” And I 
always will. 

“T shall never forget Mike in his 
bowler hat and handlebar mous- 
tache taking his place in the 
carriage beside her; but most of 
all I shall never forget her as the 
old carriage clattered along 
Pierrepont. Street at its customary 
ten miles an hour. I knew Mike’s 
secret now; he had indeed gained 
the richest prize of all—the 
fairest, most beauteous Kitty 
O’Hara!” 


AN old farmer was hustling a couple of bonhams up a rail- 
way platform on the way to the fair. He corralled them 
at the top of the platform, opened the door of a first-class 
carriage and proceeded to shoo them in. 
When the stationmaster had recovered from his fit, he 


rushed up to the farmer. 


“ Hi, there! What do you think you’re doing ? That’s a 


first-class carriage.” 


“Yerra,” replied the unruffled farmer. “Isn’t it good 


ad 


enough for them 


Every Monday morning it seems to us the only man who 
ever got all his work done by Friday was Robinson 


Crusoe... 
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Why do counsel defend accused whom they know to be 
guilty ? Because law and ethics are not the same thing, 
says the lawyer-author 


May It Please 


the Public.... 


JAMES DILLON, B.L. 


bape upon a time (so the story 
goes) there was a_ great 
hooley in Heaven, and so hectic 
was the merrymaking that one 
dancer put his foot right through 
the celestial floor. This of itself 
would have been of little conse- 
quence had not a large fragment 
hurtled downwards into the nether 
regions, where it wrought may- 
hem on the favourite son of the 
Prince of Darkness. 

Incensed, Satan’s first impulse 
was a pumitive expedition; but 
not having altogether forgotten 
that on a previous occasion the 
Archangel Michael had been no 
push-over, he decided to seek re- 
dress by process of law. So he 
called together his legal advisers, 
who for some reason formed the 
bulk of the population down 
there, and their several million 
voices were unanimous in advis- 
ing an action for personal 
injuries. 

The Originating Summons was 
duly served on St. Peter, who 
forthwith looked for his lawyers. 
But alas! Popes he had in plenty, 
hermits and bishops and country 


curates, kings and queens, 
butchers and bakers and candle- 
stickmakers, but not so much as 
one lawyer was to be found in 
all of Paradise. Being a shrewd 
man, St. Peter settled out of 
court. 

This story is not well authenti- 
cated; but it serves to indicate 
what the public thinks of members 
of the legal profession, Nor is the 
layman altogether to blame for 
his attitude, since the lawyer of 
fiction (whether he appears in a 
book or in a film) is usually a 
smart-aleck who is ready to go to 
any lengths of deception to secure 
a verdict for his client. 

Even where there is no overt 
skullduggery, the man in the 
street often fails to see how an 
honest lawyer can plead Not 
Guilty on behalf of a known 
criminal; and the lawyer’s use of 
technicalities. to avert sentence 
seems to him reprehensible. 

But the lawyer’s concern is 
with law, not with ethics; and law 
and ethics are not the same thing. 
Ethics consider what is morally 
right and what is morally wrong: 


Condensed from Good Counsel (Dublin) 
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subjective innocence and guilt is 
involved. The law, on the other 
hand, is concerned only with what 
is legally right and wrong. 

Generally, for many reasons 
one of which is that the earliest 
common law and chancery judges 
were ecclesiastics who knew their 
ethics, our law and ethics follow 
a harmonious course. Larceny, for 
instance, is both a sin and a 
crime: and the Larceny Act, 
1916, merely expands the seventh 
Commandment. 

However, certain practices 
which are immoral are not crimes: 
and certain legal wrongs are not 
moral wrongs. Thus, in law, in 
certain countries, divorce is not a 
crime: but by Catholic standards 
it is immoral. So too with 
euthanasia, artificial parenthood, 
sexual malpractices—there is a 
danger that they may be legalised 
in other countries; but right they 
can never be made. 

On the other hand, an act may 
be illegal without being immoral. 
Thus there is nothing ethically 
wrong, per se, in driving without 
a driving licence; but legally it is 
wrong. And with the growth of 
* social” legislation, the number 
of acts and omissions which are 
illegal without being intrinsically 
sinful is certain to multiply. 

The behaviour of the lawyer 
comes within the scope of ethics : 
but the raw material of his trade 
is legal rights and legal wrongs. 
With this distinction in mind, let 
us consider the duties of a lawyer 


IRISH 


DIGEST 


to his client, to the court, and 
to the community. 

First, he must not _ steal. 
Accordingly, he must not injure 
the innocent by initiating unjust 
actions; and if he does, he must 
make due restitution. He may, 
however, put forward a claim 
which is probably, but not 
certainly, just; and he must then 
use all his skill and every legiti- 
mate means to win. 

He must not prolong a case un- 
duly merely to increase his own 
fees: and if he can do so with 
advantage to his client, he must 
settle a case rather than fight it 
out to the bitter end so as to pro- 
vide work for his colleagues in 
the legal profession. 

This, of course, is fairly 
obvious: it is merely being 
honest. But in criminal cases the 
proper course for a lawyer is not 
always so obvious. For instance, 
can he, in all conscience, under- 
take the defence of a man whom 
he believes to be guilty? Yes, he 
can: though this reservation must 
be made: a lawyer who is con- 
vinced of the innocence of his 
client is, other things being equal, 
more likely to plead his case suc- 
cessfully than one who has doubts. 
The doubting lawyer ought, if 
possible, to leave the defence to 
another who has no such doubts. 

In this country an accused 
person is presumed by law to be 
innocent until proved guilty, and 
a lawyer must be careful not to 
deprive the accused of his right 
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“This home certainly has the woman’s touch!” 
Humour Variety 


to be defended at a judicial trial 
by pre-judging his guilt. 

By a judicial trial is meant one 
which satisfies these conditions: 
The court must be impartial: the 
evidence must have been obtained 
without use of torture (mental or 
physical) or drugs; the accused 
must be free to defend himself in 
fact, not merely in theory; and 
the court must be satisfied beyond 
all reasonable doubt of the 
accused’s guilt before pronouncing 
sentence. 

It is the duty of the prosecu- 
tion to prove beyond all reason- 
able doubt that the accused is 
guilty of the offence with which 
he is charged. It is the duty of 
the defence to bring forward all 
the facts favourable to the 
accused, and by all legitimate 
means to raise doubts in the 


mind of the court as to the 
validity of the facts and arguments 
used against him. 

In cases where the accused pro- 
tests his innocence, and some at 
least of the facts are in his 
favour, the issue is clear enough 
for the defending lawyer. But 
what is the position where all the 
facts point to the accused’s guilt, 
or where he himself admits his 
guilt? How can a lawyer then 
honestly plead Not Guilty on his 
behalf? 

We must first know what a 
plea of Not Guilty is. It means in 
effect, “I do not relieve the State 
of the onus of proving, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, that I am 
guilty of the crime with which I 
have been charged.” 

Now let us take a concrete 
example. B dies of a blow struck 
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THE imterest and a mus’ for any would- 
student of Irish history, Modern history 
up to Hitler’s campa‘zn of race exter:nina 
tion against the Jews during Worid \Var Ii 
can offer no parallel to the Cromwellian 


landed proprietors oa 


leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 
to perish in the barren highlands of 
Connaught, while the common people were 


made the slaves of the Cromwellian soldiers 
who were settled by Cromwell in the thre 
his classic work, first printed in 1865 and a. of Ulster, Leinster and Munster 
reprinted in 1920 by Phe Mellifont Press oung boys and girls were shipped in ten 
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Settlement, which quite frankly planned 
the extermination of the [rish Race. Under 
it, the and politi | 
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by A. Overcome by remorse, A 
says to the police and to his 
lawyers, “I have murdered B.” 
Why should A get a judicial trial 
—why should the State be com- 
pelled to prove A’s guilt, since 
he has already admitted it? 

There are several reasons. 
One is that, in law, murder is a 
very specific crime. The layman 
often misuses the word: he says 
it is “murder” to have to get 
up early on a winter’s morning. 
The fond mother says to the 
darling child, “ If you run across 
the road again Ill murder you 
when I get you home.” Small 
wonder, then, that the layman 
may regard as murder some act 
which is not the crime, containing 
seven essential ingredients, which 
the lawyer labels “ Murder ”. 

Of these seven ingredients, the 
two most important are that the 
killing must be unlawful, and 
must be done with “ malice afore- 
thought” (a misleading expres- 
sion which means little more than 
“evil intent”). Thus A’s act may 
be saved from being murder, and 
may be reduced to a lesser crime, 
Or to no crime at all, if one or 
more of the essential conditions 
are unsatisfied. 

Thus, A may have been law- 
fully trying to arrest a felon. Or 
the fatal blow may have been 
accidentally struck, with or with- 
out negligence on A’s part. Or the 
blow may have been a light blow 
that proved fatal only because B 
had an unusually weak skull. Or 
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B may have so provoked A that 
A was not in control of his will. 
Or A may have been drunk or 
feeble-minded or insane . . . The 
possibilities are many. 

But A does not know the law, 
and so his confession is no more 
than an admission that he struck 
the fatal blow. His lawyers must 
try to prove that he did not do 
so with murderous intent and 
that his act, whatever else it may 
be, is not murder. 

The same argument applies to 
other offences: the accused may 
think he is guilty, but his lawyer 
must nevertheless force the State 
to discharge its heavy burden of 
proof. 

The defence lawyer must also 
insist that his client gets a proper 
trial, with all the due formalities 
complied with. He must therefore 
raise objections which to the lay- 
man are mere technicalities. He 
may object to the competence of 
the court, to the manner in which 
the indictment is framed, to the 
admissibility of evidence. He may 
try to shake the evidence of wit- 
nesses and cast doubt on their 
credibility, 

Undoubtedly such tactics some- 
times enable the guilty to go 
scot-free: this is the price we pay 
for protecting the rights of the 
innocent. These “mere techni- 
calities” compel the prosecution 
to prepare its case properly, and 
prevent carelessness creeping into 
criminal proceedings. Thus does 
a lawyer, in discharging his duty 
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to his client, also confer a benefit 
on the community. 

But why, the puzzled layman 
may well ask, should an honest 
witness be browbeaten by a smart 
lawyer for the benefit of a crook? 

he answer is that he should not 
—intimidating witnesses is un- 
ethical. But for many reasons it 
is necessary that witnesses, even 
honest witnesses, should be ques- 
tioned searchingly. The need to 
expose dishonest witnesses is self- 
apparent. And even the honest 
witness is sometimes responsible 
for miscarriages of justice. 

Only too well do lawyers know 
(as scientists do) that the evidence 
of one’s senses is most unreliable. 
Honest witnesses are sometimes 
colour-blind or shortsighted or 
ver-imaginative or partially deaf. 
They may not always understand 
the proper meaning of the words 
they use in giving their evidence. 
And they may be completely una- 
ware of these defects. 

Again, honest witnesses may 
be biassed: in fact the more up- 
right a witness, the more likeiy 
he is to detest crime and 
criminals, and in the intensity of 
his desire that righteousness shail 
prevail, he may unconsciously be 
biassed against the man in the 
dock. 

e defending lawyer must find 
and expose such defects or bias, 
even at the expense of the honest 
Witness’s dignity. 

Though he knows of his client’s 
guilt, the defending lawyer may 
always take the negative step of 
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trying to shake the testimony of 
the prosecution witnesses, What 
he must not do is to take the 
positive step of producing false 
evidence to prove his client’s 
innocence. He must not suggest 
to a witness that he commit per- 
jury, and he must not be a party 
in any way to the faking of 
evidence, by alibi or otherwise. 

The duty of the prosecuting 
lawyer is to see that justice is 
done. Generally, he does this by 
presenting as skilfully as he can 
the case against the accused. He 
must, however, be fair to the 
accused, and must not suppress 
any evidence favourable to him. 
Indeed, if the defence fails to call 
such favourable evidence, the 
prosecution may well have to do 
so. Such cases are naturally rare, 
but they do occur. 

A word must now be said about 
the anomalous position of the 
Catholic lawyer or judge in 
matters which are legal but im- 
moral, e.g., divorce. 

It is generally held that a 
Catholic judge may in a suitable 
case grant a divorce a vinculo, i.e., 
separation with the right to re- 
marry. It is argued that the judge 
merely declares what the law is, 
and does not pronounce on the 
morality of divorce. He must, 
however, be careful not to ex- 
press approval of divorce, and 
not to make divorce decrees easy 
to get in his court. 

The Catholic lawyer may 
always oppose a divorce petition. 
But he may never advise divorce 
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as a solution of marital difficulties, 
and must never act on behalf of 
a client seeking a divorce. Much 
less may he have any part in any 
collusive adultery (real or ficti- 
tious) to ground a divorce peti- 
tion. 


The principles that apply in 
divorce suits will also apply in 
any field where the law has made 
legal what is sinful. 

In this country, fortunately, there 
is little conflict between law and 
morality. 





Conversation Piece 


PDERRY-Born Sir John Ross (1854-1935), the last Lord 

High Chancellor of Ireland, attended an art exhibition in 
his official capacity. The prize exhibit was a huge canvas 
entitled “ The Dance of Salome.” The Chancellor over- 
heard two of Belfast’s female art connoisseurs discussing its 


merits. 


“What the divil is this thing supposed to be, Maria ?” 


demanded the first. 


Maria consulted her catalogue and answered : “ It says 
here it’s Solomon dancing for Herod.” 
“ He never done it, Maria,” announced the first one firmly. 


“Sure he must have,” said Maria, tartly. 
couldn’ta been photographed 


Said In Anger 


“Else he 
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THE Englishman has all the qualities of a poker, except tts 


occasional warmth. 


Food for Thought 


DANIEL O’CONNOR 


[F porridge were fit to eat, it would be fit to eat at dinner; 
yet neither you nor I have ever in our lives seen a man 
sitting down to a dish of porridge in evening dress. 


RosBert LyYNpD 


‘Tue next (April) issue of THe Irtsh Dicest will be published on 


Thursday, March 26th. 
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Never SAW A SHAMROCK :—‘“It may seem 
strange to you. after vou have read a few |! 
this, to receive such a message from one so far 
away. Here in smoggy California anything can 
happen—and usually does,’ writes Joanne Ul- 
rch, 10742 Arminta Sun Valley, California 
U.S.A 

I am an avid reader of vour fine magazin« 
a eift from some kind tnend, who elects to re- 
main in the background. It makes me homesick 
for the Emerald Isle, and believe it or not, I have 
never so much as set foot on a shamroc What 
is more, I have never seen a shamrock 

‘Something urges me to visit your beautifu 
country to know its people, their ways and 
ife but since that seems as remote as a trip to 
the moon, | would like to hear mm someone 
who is interested in movie photography. What 
I have in mind is to add to my collection of 
16mm. coloured films and tape recordings, sev- 
era) thousand feet of Ireland and her people and 
fine music and folklore 

Ihe article in one of the issues of your mag- 
azine on mumming holds a great attraction for 
me. Your colourful landmarks, the beauties of 
mountains, countryside, and many 
other things, sort of puts sand in my shoes, if you 
know what I mean 

What could be more wonderfu! than to sit 
back and see the Irish dancing their real dances 
that have bee 





nes of 








your lakes 


a part of Ireland since the begin- 


ming of time Or to see the remains of her 
casties, the beautiful lakes, rivers, waterfalls, the 
farme at work, the mountains, and listen to the 
Irish sing as only the Irish can sing? And the 
colleens with laughter um their eyes and songs ir 
their hearts, the anest girls in all the world 
I sha e glad t xchange filr and tapes, or 


foot the bill, so to speak, with anyone who can 
help me enjoy life as I go downhill 














I wish to see and know Ireland t really is 
Too, I wou ike to see the marker [gravestor 
for Michael Collins, who, to r stand 
great hero of heroes. Y I've been read 
Irist tory 
With every good wish t 1, and m your 
magazt 1 grow 
W ‘ procate you 1 wishe 
Joa r lat gave you the idea u were 
going wnhull ? Ve hope u Ww ear ir J 
time from many i ir rea r 
« 
SHE WAN k Ju W " Rd 
N 2, Dover L.S.A wou to 
i ma wit 1 giris, preferably in 
i R ountrie s xteen year danda 
sophomore at St. Joseph's High Schoo 
ng, drama, sw ming, ice-skating, horse- 
ba ng and ng acquainted with other 
peopie are her main interests 
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ADoPTING IRISH CHILDREN As we have re- 
ceived many letters from American readers on 
the subject of the adoption of Irish children, w 


think it would be useful to quote from the letter 
we sent recently to a Reverend Sister in Villa 
Marie, Pennsy!vania 

“We have been in touch with St. Patrick's 
Guild, which is under the care of the Irish 
Sisters of Charity, with offices in 50 Middle 
Abbey Street, Dublin, and the following con- 
ditions must be observed 


“The parents must be Catholics—the age 
lamit 45 for the husband, 42 for the wife 
“Either husband or wife must write direct to 
the Sister in Charge and give as much gen- 
eral information as possible as tot ir means 
and standing in the district where they live 





they can supply only baby 


8 months. They 
ei Tipperary 


In this Orphar 
boys, with the ag 








did mention anot 
which supplies baby girls e address is :— 
Rev. Mother, Sean Ross Abbey, Roscrea, Co. 
Tipperary 

“There may be different rules governing the 
latter, but sure if the interested party 
would write, he or she could get all particulars.” 
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AN Unusvat Book :—Mr. George H. Eckhardt, 
1527 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A is planning an unusua 0k 
But we will let him tell you in his own word - 

“Presently | am readying for publi : later 
this year Time and Timekeeping tn Ireland. This 


will be the first book devoted to this subject and 
represents several years of research. It \ 


companion book to my Pennsylvania Cloc and 
Ther Makers, put hed in New York late in 
1956 

Ihe book will largely concern the clock and 


watchmakers of Ireland and the products of their 





labours. It will also concern sundials and diallir 
in Ireland. The period covered will be from 





about 1700, or a few 
4 


1880, when the ir 

less forced out of business 
A teature of the 

ist of Irish clock and w 

his list already exceeds 
So that the book ma 

complete as poss 

formation yo 
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appreciate any in- 
Ts may have on unusual 

















Irish clocks and watche i their makers. Any 
information will be duly credited if use anid 
any photographs or other material sent v be 
returned prompt aft tudy 
his book will, it i elieved 4 

tirely new field of stud 
huthert been nm r ies egiecte 

Readers w . " an t M 
Eckhar nie at nt ald 
getin touch wit hur BB t us Dome acl uress 
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FaMiILy TREE, BURKE AND GOLDSM i 
would like very mu fir ts ng 
about Peter n wt ma ed | et 
Magauran in » the ted 
States write Anr I ia 
St., Arcadia, Florid tM an 
was born in 1798 t m 
Cavan 

**Their son Floren was n 





1829 in Bridgeport a dox 
ombat officer—‘ . . Unior y 
during the Civil) War. I have found a gt iea 


eae 4 on 








hardt, 
nnsyl- 


book. 








of materia! on his military career. He was shot 
and killed by a Lieutenant-Colonel Bowen in 
1863 

“It is more difficult to find out about his per- 
sonal life. He is on my family tree through his 
mother—my grandmother was a Magauran. 
(I hear that The Book of Magauran is used in 
the teaching of Irish. It was translated by 
Father Lambert McKenna, S.J.) 

Miss Russell says she enjoys The Irish Digest 
very much. A cousin, J. Adair Magauran, of 
Dunlaoghaire, sends it to her each month and 
she passes it on after clipping articles to file for 
reference. 


“Another little item,” concludes our corre- 


spondent. ‘“‘Do you consider Edmund Burke 
and Oliver Goldsmith Irish ? A new, expensive 
magazine here, Horizon, in its January issue has 


a list of Eminent Men, among them—‘Oliver 
Goldsmith—English writer, Edmund Burke— 
English statesman, writer, philosopher.’ 1 wrote 
and asked the Editor, ‘Why?’ His answer, ‘We 
followed the practice of the encyclopedias of 
assigning them the nationality of the country 
where they did their principal work.’ I replied 
that I was not familiar with those encyclopedias. 
It seemed strange, and I think inaccurate. 

“] take up these things as a kind of committee 
of one because I do not know of any official or- 
ganisation that is interested. It would probably 
be too ao iy! the office of the Consul 
General in New 

Thank you, Miss Ruscell, for a most interest- 
ing letter. Of course we regard Burke and Gold- 
smith as being Irish 


. 


FASCINATED BY ARTICLES :—“In the past I 
bought the Irish Digest at a local bookstore, but 
could never be sure of getting a copy unless | 
was there when the supply arrived, which is 
proof enough of your magazine’s popularity,’ 
writes Hugh A. Curtin, East Cleveland, Ohio. 

“I find the Digest of immense interest, very 
informative, and well put together. Naturally 
I’m somewhat biased, being an Irish native 
(Clare), but I have met many Americans not 
even of Irish lineage who are fascinated by the 
wonderful articles appearing from time to time. 
One of your issues can be more impressive than 
a thousand immigrants 

Thank you, Mr. Curtin 
tribute. 


for this heartening 
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THe KerricaANn Story: A FOOTNOTE :—An old 
friend and contributor, Ann McGovern of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, writes to tell us that in January 
of this year she was married to Murray Maddin 
Nicholson ; ‘‘from his name, you can see that 
he is as Irish as I am 
We wish Mr. and Mrs. Nicholson many years 
of wedded bliss. 
“I am sure that you will remember my article 
which you published in your July, 1957, issue, 
Kerrigan Success Story, concerning Philip 
Kerrigan Jr."" She ad am very sorry to 
vise you that on November 24, 1958, after 
having been in the office all day, in apparently 
excellent health, and going home and riding a 
new horse which he had just acquired, he suf- 
fered a severe heart attack and died almost 
immediately. His death is a tremendous loss to 
his company, to the city and most certainly to 
the diocese of Tennessee. He was most generous 








to charities, and he was generous with his time 
and efforts as well 

“Mr. Kerrigan was always intensely proud of 
his Faith and his lrish ancestry. He was most 
interested in Irish history aun ted done quite a 
bit of research on this and had quite a collection 
of trish literature. 

“His death was a great loss to the company, 
but it is the desire of all concerned to carry on 
his work, and Mrs. Kerrigan has taken his place 
as President and Treasurer 

“At the time of my marriage | had resigned, 
but had retained the office of corporation secre- 
tary, and as such, | am now continuing ; but 
I will again devote more time to the company. 

We ask Mrs. Nicholson to convey our best 
wishes to Mrs. Kerrigan for the continued suc- 
cess and prosperity of the company- 


A CALL FROM Dakota :—I have just read my 
first copy of the Jrish Digest, and after reading it 
from cover to cover I found it both educational 
and entertaining,” writes Mrs. Philip Erdahl, 
805 First Ave. E., Mabridge, So. Dakota, U.S.A. 

“Ireland has become a hobby of mine. I en- 
joy reading all the literature available on it. 
I am of Irish descent on both sides, with perhaps 
a drop of Scotch ; and after listening to tales of 
Ireland from aunts and uncles, I now have an 
insatiable interest in Ireland and everything hap- 
pening there 

“I would enjoy writing to anyone who would 
care to drop me a line. I am thirty years of age, 
black hair and blue eyes, enjoy reading, garden- 
ing, collect records and love to sunbathe.” 
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THs GERMAN Loves IRELAND :-—We reproduce 
this letter from a German reader verbatim et 
litteratim, in the knowledge that our readers will 
make full allowance for the fact that our corre- 
spondent is in the early stages of wrestling with 
a most difficult language—English 

“I am a reader of your Irish Digest since six 
months and I would like after I have read your 
invitation in vour last edition to tell you some- 
thing about me and my country. But before 
1 do so I must ask for excuse because of my bad 
English. 

“Since I was 19 years (now I am 23) I have 
been for an annual three weeks’ holiday in 
Northern Ireland, and within this short time 
I have learned to love this country and its 
friendly people. I can allow me to say country 
and people, because | have been across Northern 
Ireland in these few weeks and so I had a chance 
to get contact with the population 

“1957 I got an invitation from my aunt (she 
lives and is married in Belfast) to come to Ireland 
for six months. No one could be gladder but me. 
In this time I have got a really deep interest in 
Ireland and I should say it is my second home. 
Every year | spend 3-4 weeks in lreland, and I 
did find many friends there. 

“Here in Germany I am a typist in an export 
office and I live with my parents and my sister 
in Frankfurt. It is a pity that we Germans do 
not know much about Ireland. But we know 
that Ireland, like Germany, will pray for the day 
when will fall the limits that separate Northern 
from the Republic of Lreland and Eastern from 
Western Germany. 

“Good luck to your country and to us.— 
Margot Funk.” 

Thank you for your good wishes, Margot, and 
your most welcome letter. 














Songs of 


Ireland 


* ., . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,”’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakabie link between Ire!and and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Wheel/Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon. 

IEP 41. 10/11 ($1.75) 

— « Ireland, by MARY O’HARA, 

: I Wish I had the Shep- 
i rd’s Lamb/Next Market Day/ 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/ I 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49. 10/11 ($1.75). 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: Jig 
—Lark in the Morning; Waltz— 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Reel 
—tThe Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey- 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy. 

SEG 7628. 10/ 6 ($l. 75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin Waltzes. 

IEP 38. 10/11 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley; Pride 
of Erin. 

IEP 39. 10/11 ($1.75). 

DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick O’ Hagan—RiverShannon/ 
The Lark in the Clear Air/Little 
Town in the Ould County Down/ 
A Good Roarin’ Fire. 

IEP 50 10/11 ($1.75). 








Rado Review ar, Record Shop 





Phone 76545 


ing, Ireland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


CRANGE AND BLUE — Richard 
Hayward and tho Loyai Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys/ The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37. 10/11 ($1.75). 

ORANGE AND BLUE (Voi. 2)— 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren : Dolly’s Brae/The 
Blackman’s Dream/Derry’s Walls/ 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne. 
IEP 48. 10/11 ($1.75). 

COUNT JOHN MeCORMACK : The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Knows/Passing By/ 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air. 
7ER 5054. 16/- ($2.25). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK : Songs 
from the Emerald isle—When 
Irish Eyes are Smiling/The Kerry 
Dance / Kathleen Mavourneen / 
Mother Machree. 

TER 5066. 16/- ($2.25). 

LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND : Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/If I were 
a Blackbird/The Moonshiner. 
OE 9235. 12/2 ($2). 


dust send remittance plus 2/- (or $1 
in the U.S.) to us giving the numbers 
of the records required 
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NOW ON SALE 2/- 


ELLERY QUEEN’S 


MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


MARCH ISSUE 


CONTENTS INCLUDE 


THE TRAGEDY OF PAPA PONSARD 
VINCENT STARRETT 


THE BAY OF THE DEAD 
ALVIN PEVEHOUSE 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
MARY MONTGOMERY 


WON’T SOMEBODY HELP ME? 
HELEN NIELSEN 


THE FIFTH QUESTION 
FREDERICK NEBEL 


ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

publishes monthly the cream of current 

detective and suspense stories, by top-ranking 
British and American writers 


Annual subscription, 26s 0d. Post free 
From Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls 


MELLIFONT PRESS LTD 
London Office ; | FURNIVAL STREET, E.C.4 











WHAT TO SEE IN DUBLIN (3) 


Trinity College 


Behind its lovely and gracious 
front, Trinity College holds, in its 
library, such notable treasures as the 
Book of Kel!'s and the O'Neill Harp. 
Nearby, in College Street is the start- 
ing point of the 21 bus, which will 
take you to the Guinness Brevery’s 
reception room for visitors. 


The Guinness 
Brewery 


foday Guinness is the Irish 
export that is sought after all 
over Furope, and indeed the 
world. At St. James’s Gate 
Brewery you can see it actually 
being brewed. Here is one of the 
fermenting tuns, where the head 
on the Guinness is four or five 
feet thick 


taken round the RB 
ys at 11 a.m 
} jon S 


YOU'VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING 
WHEN YOU'VE SEEN THE GUINNESS BREWERY 


& Co., L1 
J. FALLON 














